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THE PRAISE OF ASININITY 


= 


{ Humor is the mirror of popular thought. To 
know a people we must know what amuses 
them. 


{ The measure of an age is also to be found 
in the treatment of learning by its profes- 
m sional humorists. 


§ Aristophanes, the comedian, hung Socrates 
in a basket and labeled it “The Think Shop.” 


{ He further exposed to ridicule the supreme 
leader of Greek thought by representing him 
in prayer to “The Great Vortex.” 


{ It was more popular and profitable to pray 
to an image in the gold-bedecked temples of 
Athena and Apollo, already the symbols of 
a decadent and passing glory. 


{ Socrates’ justification had to await the verdict of 
time, which after two thousand years hails him as 
the founder of a civilization. 


{ Present cartoon humor (the intellectual pabulum of 
our youth), follows the Aristophanean model: 


{ First, in its preference of gadgets to principles for 
the accomplishment of the impossible; 


{ Second, in its glorification of the country half-wit. 
The height of hilarity is reached by picturing the 
academic mortar-board above the “mug” of a criminal 
or a fool. 


{ An inferiority complex, and a poverty of intelligence 
is thus indicated by the praise of asininity. 


R. T.F. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN OUR TIME 


We live in an age which professes to be unmoved 
by philosophy. Yet no other has been so hag-ridden by 
ideologies of every kind, nor has the expression of ill- 
considered theories ever been more unrestrained. In 
fact we are engaged in a global war over ideologies 
without very much idea as to the hidden realities in- 
volved. So far it has been, at least on the side of the 
non-aggressors, a struggle forced upon unprepared 
and helpless peoples who must perforce fight for their 
very existence. There has been slight opportunity for 
the clarifying of any but the most elementary issues. 


The ideology of the aggressor nations has long 
been defined and clear. It has been a blind trust in 
the power of external force. The temptation that will 
come with victory will be to put faith in the same 
blind trust. We must win the military victory in such 
completeness that there can be no mistake about it. 
But from there we must go on to win the moral and 
spiritual victory or we are lost. We must be prepared 
with an ideology or a philosophy which is inwardly 
more convincing than that of Totalitarianism. To 
restate old formulas is not enough. We must realize 
we are living on the threshold of a new age, and we 
must be prepared to take as well as to give. And we 
must not forget that the time is short and the urgency 
great. 


— Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 


J 
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PERSONALISM AS A WORLD MOVEMENT 
By THE EDITOR 


I. 

HERE have been certain critical periods in the 
history of Western civilization which in retrospect 
seem to have been turning points in which the whole of 
future progress has been involved. Any renewal of crisis 
therefore, such as the present, calls for the reconsideration 
of those critical moments in history for the light they may 

shed on the present. 


One such moment was the period in the life of the 
Greeks when Athens was becoming metropolitan. She had 
reached a condition of interest and importance to her 
neighbors, Persia on the east, Sparta on the west, and 
later, Macedonia on the north. Opulence not only has a 
way of attracting the attention of the neighbors, but also 
of bringing in its train certain mental and moral relax- 
ations which facilitate attacks from the outside. Within 
Athens this moral relaxation took the form of abandon- 
ment of the old gods, and still further, of a disbelief in 
moral maxims and values. The Sophists argued that since 
moral truth and righteousness did not take on a fixed form 
with a set rule applicable to all situations, that therefore 
morality was an indifferent matter. Moral problems were 
looked upon as so confusing that one could not say what 
would be absolutely right or wrong. In such a case, since 
there is no absolute justice, one is absolved from obligation 
and may pursue the line of his selfish interests. No civil- 
ization can long endure on such a basis, resting thereby 
on shifting sands, and Greek civilization with all its opu- 
lence of wealth, literary, and artistic culture was doomed 
to pass away. 
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At this period came Socrates to offer some fundamental 
assurances to an age of skepticism. One need not, said he, 
be in real doubt about justice, or righteousness, because we 
are persons, and the essential characteristic of every person 
is a self-consciousness which warns him against mean, un- 
just, or unrighteous acts. One need never be in the dark 
respecting wrong doing if he will only refer to the inner 
light — the moral integrity which every self-conscious 
person demands for the maintenance of his self-respect. 
On this basis alone he visioned the construction of a just 
government, in which men honored the law because first 
of all they honored themselves as persons. 

Socrates came too late to save the failing organization 
of the Greek City-State, but not too late to preserve the 
moral gains for a further advance in European civiliza- 
tion. Through the influence of Epicurean and Stoic his 
principles became embedded in the rising culture of Rome 
as concepts of justice and equality of all men before the 
law. Rome was made great, not by force of arms. Alex- 
ander had held that advantage but could not maintain it 
because, untrue to his teacher Aristotle, there was not a 
corresponding moral integrity. The sense of justice, more 
than the force of arms, made possible the rule of Rome 
over peoples who were weary of exploitation by petty ty- 
‘rants, and were glad to yield sovereignty to a foreign rule 
that administered justly. 

Almost a thousand years elapsed before the Empire 
founded upon the universal appeal of justice to all persons 
completely collapsed. At its passing we find the world 
again disturbed by harrassing doubt. Men had begun to 
trust, not the moral principles but the structure of empire. 
These were the military roads that stretched from Rome 
to all parts of the Western world, the power and mobility 
of mercenary armies. Her trust no longer lay, as in the 
distant days of Cato, in the rule of moral integrity, justice 
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for all, but rather in the rotten external fabric of empire. 
After that her fall could not be long delayed. Christianity, 
indeed, came in to point out the better way but it came too 
late and was too soon infiltrated by the evil lusts of power 
it had risen to condemn. A panic then struck the Western 
world, for it was obvious that the Eternal Empire was in 
decline. 

At this juncture came Augustine seeking some cer- 
tainty in the midst of the world-wide uncertainties. He 
discovered the necessity for some higher sanction than 
man’s universal testimony to justice if civilization was to 
endure. He saw that men could transcend the prejudice of 
race, speech, and color only through the higher reaches of 
their beings — the spiritual. There must not only be love 
of justice, justice for all classes and conditions of men 
could be achieved only through the fear of God, devotion 
to the highest personality. These principles he formulated 
in the De Civitate Dei, the City of God. Only on the incon- 
trovertible truth of the God-experience, open to every 
person, could an Eternal Empire be founded. This tran- 
scending power possible in the person could bring men 
together in the cement of enduring bonds. 

Again, the discovery was made too late to save the 
Holy Roman Empire, but on his foundation arose the Holy. 
Catholic Church which served as the amalgam of diverse 
peoples, and which spread far and wide a common culture 
and provided unity to resist the Mohammedan invasions. 

The Moslem attacks halted, the Church of Augustine’s 
care came to cherish its power more than its principles, 
and where Moslem arms had failed Moslem ideas threat- 
ened to prevail. Then came another great leader of thought, 
Thomas Aquinas, who met the flood of unbelief by an 
appeal to the sanctity of the person as the center of organ- 
ization, the reason for which all rule exists. The Moslem 
intellectual tides were by him turned back through a re- 
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examination of Aristotle’s individualism. He meant per- 
haps to save Medievalism, and is still the court of appeal 
for modern Scholasticism, but his work came too late to 
preserve the old order, Franciscanism and the reformation 
of the structure reared by Hildebrand were already on the 
way. The faith was saved but it was not the same. Through 
these two doors had crept a new emphasis of the authority 
of the inner man, known as “the witness of the spirit.” 

In the EKighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries the libera- 
tion wrought by the Thomistic re-interpretation of Aris- 
totle fostered a new brood of doubts which ushered in the 
age of materialistic science. The Cartesian test of truth 
by emphasizing the physical senses had played directly into 
the hands of materialism, which issued with Hume in a 
doubt of the possibility of knowledge. This was a threat 
to scientific knowledge, and if one could not affirm the 
possibility of scientific knowledge, he would be contemptu- 
ous of spiritual truth and of the dignity of man. This situ- 
ation awakened Kant from his dogmatic slumbers to dis- 
cover, if possible, some verifications in the field of knowl- 
edge. From out of the dominating intellectual poverty of 
the Enlightenment he disclosed that the human mind was 
active in all judgments and to every perception brought the 
results of previous experience. Knowledge thus called for 
freedom and personality as a necessary condition. Only 
the return to the person could solve the problem of knowl- 
edge. 

Illustrations could be multiplied from the history of 
Western thought but enough have been given to establish 
in all these crises the presence of that common thread of 
personalism which is the basis of our progress and of our 
dream of democracy. 

No intelligent person today needs reminding that civil- 
ized society is again in the throes of a crisis which threatens 
its dissolution. As in the past, success achieved on one plane 
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threatens advance to a higher. Success in the lower stage 
of achievement betrays the comfortable mind into a belief 
that it has reached the limit of achievement. Our present 
good becomes the worst enemy of our best. Science arising 
from the liberation of the mind which came with the new 
emphasis upon the individual has placed in the hands of 
common men a fearsome control of the destructive forces 
of nature. From machinery and organization we have 
learned the meaning of new powers and its intoxication has 
led us to a new contempt of the person. We hope by power 
alone, the power of organization, of mass control, to. solve 
problems that cannot be solved short of a spiritual revival 
wide-spread enough to create the alembic of a new order. 
Power is lethal unless it is accompanied by moral and spir- 
itual ideals. We have yet to learn perhaps that peace can- 
not come without righteousness, and that righteousness 
cannot come by organization alone. Peace and righteous- 
ness must first be born in the hearts of the people. The 
solution of our problem comes inevitably back again to the 
person. 
II. 

As we have just pointed out the problems of the hour 
spring primarily from the mechanical triumphs attendant 
upon materialism, but the point will stand further eluci- 
dation. Reality has been to us something lumpish — some- 
thing that had to be acted upon from the outside. We have 
overlooked the meaning and quality of life. We have been 
erecting a civilization of externals in which the ideals of 
inertia, mass, extension have received undue prominence 
and authority. The concept now reaches its apotheosis in 
Mr. Hitler. We look to a mechanics of progress instead of 
to the heart of man out of which are the issues of life. The 
inner sources of democracy have become obscured. It seems 
easier for us to force than to persuade, because we have 
lost our faith in the person. The only outcome of such a 
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state of mind is war, war on every front, and the destruc- 
tion of democracy. Because we have so largely lost our 
democratic faith in man the existence of democracy is chal- 
lenged as never before in human history. We are now 
forced into a temporary dictatorship in order to escape a 
permanent one. 

With all our thought of organization, and the externali- 
ties of civilization, the fact remains that nothing creative 
is accomplished by external force. Does such a statement 
seem incongruous from anyone but a complete pacifist? 
Still let us answer: force is destructive, not constructive 
or creative. Force must however sometimes be employed 
to cut out the cancers and rot of human society which will 
yield to no other treatment. Such action is sometimes neces- 
sary to prepare for the creative processes of life. War 
urged as a natural necessity in the progress of human so- 
ciety is a hoary lie, which has sought justification in a ma- 
terialistic theory of evolution, the concept that all progress 
comes by tooth and claw. We have looked upon evolution 
as something that was accomplished from without rather 
than from within, the compulsion of external circumstance 
rather than the expression of evolving life. On such as- 
sumptions we have built our laissez faire philosophy, free 
competition, struggle for survival, survival of the fittest, 
liberty to slit our competitor’s throat. We ought to face 
the fact that this is the philosophy mainly responsible for 
the brood of Totalitarianisms that now surround us with 
a deadly determination to survive at our expense, and the 
expense of every honest man in the world. That such an 
evil growth upon the body of society calls for surgery is 
not an argument against normal living processes nor in- 
compatible with a belief in peace with righteousness. 

In the natural processes of life, creative power comes 
from within. The evolution of species is not chiefly depend- 
ent upon the presence of external constraint, however great 
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its influence. The important fact in evolution is the power 
of the living organism to conquer adverse conditions. Out 
of cataclysm and defeat it wins its way to new capacities. 
The characteristic of life is that it has powers of readjust- 
ment and learning. The higher in the scale of being we 
rise the more extensive do we find these powers to be. The 
efficient cause in evolution lies not primarily in external 
circumstance but in internal striving. That is the essential 
element in evolution. 

The hold of materialism on contemporary thought has 
been an amazing instance of the paralyzing influence of 
devotion to a single aspect of truth. In the face of every 
evidence for better interpretation we have had to await 
the unloosening of our shackles by the science of physics 
itself which now discloses to us a living universe throbbing 
with life and activity hitherto unrecognized. 

The circumstances in a world of society are not differ- 
ent from those in the physical world. In a progressive so- 
ciety improvement must be from within. This fact poses 
the critical problem of the hour and the most thrilling. 
How, after we have removed the curse of totalitarianism 
in Germany and Japan, are we to secure a real conversion 
of heart to freedom on the part of people who have made 
slavery their religion. With the signing of peace treaties 
the most strenuous part of the conflict will only have begun, 
demanding a strategy greater than that of war. There 
cannot be peace until men are persuaded of the desirability 
of democracy, and seek it with a whole heart. And de- 
mocracy is something more than a form of government, it 
is a living expression of the spirit of freedom to which 
many of our own people are hostile. Our democracy smacks 
too much of a love for our special and selfish interests, and 
too much of indifference toward other classes, races, and 
nations. Real democracy cannot restrict itself to a favored 
few. To establish democracy requires more than the organ- 
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ization of democratic institutions, constitutions, congresses, 
bills of rights. It must dwell first as a living flame in the 
hearts of the people, then it can adjust itself to any circum- 
stance that may arise. 

The springs of creative living are within. If we are 
underlings, it is not in our stars but in ourselves. Our 
solution for every problem has been to change the external 
environment. God knows we should not neglect the ex- 
ternally grievous surroundings in which our system of 
selfish laissez faire has engulfed multitudes. The change 
must come however through spiritual motives. The “eco- 
nomic motive” maintains the slums because it will continue 
to offer the highest profits on the investment. Our major 
problem is how to turn the hearts of men away from the 
lower motive to the truly creative and higher. But we have 
lost touch with the higher sources of inspiration. From 
such a calamity it was the proper task of organized religion 
to save us, but materialism has so overrun the whole field 
that the voices that call us back to the Source sound uncon- 
vineing. Religion has been struck with the same death. 
There have been so many phylacteries to broaden, so much 
institutionalism to preserve, so much correct opinion to 
impose, that all has become secularized. Even evangelism 
which has prated much about the spiritual has become 
chiefly a commercial proposition, the source of personal 
profit. Emphasis on “I am not as the other man” is the 
most deadening form of self-deception. 

All of this will sound strange to those who look upon 
our age as the most creative in the world’s history. That 
we may thus consider it is due in large measure to the 
unselfish devotion of a few scientists who disregard every 
reward in a search for truth. But though this devotion 
may be considered as partaking of religion it too often 
exists apart from spiritual conviction. Thus knowledge so 
hardly won is now turned with devastating force against 
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the society which gave it being —like the Frankenstein 
monster that would destroy its creator. The question now 
is whether there is moral force enough left to stay the hand 
of a general destruction. Our weapons are turned against 
us because we are not moralized. Our whole world is de- 
moralized, and only the creative impulse of the Spirit can 
be trusted to use such power without abusing it. 

We shall win over the forces of Totalitarianism and 
injustice, but after the military triumph will come the 
more terrific problems which can be met only by the closest 
contact with the Supreme Spiritual Source of all creative- 
ness. The good society will not be let down from heaven. 
Such a society would become immediately corrupted by 
certain grafting politicians who would assume charge, and, 
unless our hearts were changed we should let them. The 
good society can issue only from within us. “The Kingdom 
of God is within you.” 

III. 

Perhaps you are already asking yourselves what all this 
has to do with the philosophy called personalism. It is this: 
personalism is the philosophy which most pronouncedly 
emphasizes the inner spirit of man. Here, it holds, exists 
the power behind and within which lies all human creative 
effort. Here is the source of political institutions and gov- 
ernment. It welcomes and expects the higher creativeness, 
as evidenced by love and goodness, in all men of good will. 
It is a cosmopolitan philosophy prepared to look past all 
external differences of race, speech, color, nationality, or 
religion. It seeks to undergird philosophically the good in 
every religion and not to minimize it because it appears in 
exotic surroundings. It believes in the possibility of uni- 
versal convictions which can combine men in a unity of 
spiritual effort for the formation of the good society.» On 
the basis of its belief in man it seeks and expects cooper- 
ation everywhere. It seeks not to destroy but to infill every 
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good impulse, and to seize upon its presence in the heart 
of man as an evidence of the expression and inspiration 
of divinity. 

The hour has now struck when such a spirit must be 
extended to include the whole earth, for we are all of us 
due for much re-education before permanent peace can 
come. The existence of the necessity calls for a philosophy 
cosmopolitan in spirit, with a capacity to mediate between 
opposing systems by calling attention to those great essen- 
tials which all possess already in some measure. The heart 
of such a philosophy, as of an eventual democracy must lie 
in a belief in the intrinsic worth and sanctity of every 
person. The Totalitarian holds that no person is inviolable. 
In practice he has sought to destroy personality, by the 
constant invasion of human sanctities. His war is not only 
against external circumstance, but he hopes to achieve the 
enslavement of the body by first destroying the soul. De- 
mocracy now becomes impossible unless there shall be clear 
declaration of respect for the personality of every living 
man, a declaration to be followed by action. There will be 
temptation, with the triumph of military power, to resort 
to Nazi principles, at least against our foe, but any over- 
sight of the intrinsic worth of the person can only be fol- 
lowed by future wars. 

IV. 

As in the other crises of Western history, so again there 
is a significant renewal of interest in the person. Only 
there is this difference, in the present the movement has 
become world-wide. There is now a general realization of 
the fact that everywhere, the freedom of man is at stake. 
We know we must discover the system of organization 
which is in keeping with man’s own nature and destiny, 
or that, failing that, civilization is done for. This move- 
ment does not go under the same name everywhere, but 
everywhere the principles are the same, and more and more 
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is using the terms person and personalism as its rallying 
ery. It has proponents in most of the colleges and univer- 
sities in America, North and South, in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Expressions of sympathy and cooperation have 
come from the Moslem universities of Cairo, from Hindus 
in India. In China, Japan and Korea our own students 
teach the doctrine of the person. Some very good personal- 
ists would resent being so called, and to any such we offer 
apology in advance. The roster of protagonists includes 
such names as Bergson, Berdyaev, Mounier, Chevalier, 
Lalande, Maritain, and Gilson in France, of Radelescu- 
Motru and Comarnescu in Roumania, of Baudouin in 
Switzerland, of Kohnstamm in Holland, of Husserl, Stern, 
Scheler and Driesch in Germany, of the late Professor Una- 
muno in Spain, of Soto and Franquiz in Porto Rico, of 
Korn, Romero, Regueiro, Stockwell, and Reulet in Argen- 
tine, of Lins and Clifton-Riley in Brazil, of Gaos, Maynez 
and Gringoire in Mexico, of Romanell in Panama, to men- 
tion only a few. 

We know of no other type of philosophy which at the 
present time is represented by so large a number of jour- 
nals: The Personalist is not alone but is attended by Char- 
acter and Personality (Duke University), Luwminar (Mex- 
ico), Agonia (Buenos Aires), Action et Pensée (University 
of Geneva), E'sprit (Paris), Die Tatwelt (Germany), La 
Nueva Democracia (New York), Revista Filosofia (Buch- 
arest), the Scheler journal of Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research (University of Buffalo), in addition to the 
Catholic journals, such as Thought, The Thomist, and New 
Scholasticism. 

This, we submit, is an imposing array for a movement 
so young, since all of these have been established since the 
founding of The Personalist in 1920. The oldest of all Per- 
sonalist journals was perhaps the Revue Critique, edited by 
the French Renouvier during his lifetime. 
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We have mentioned all this to call attention to the 
world-wide philosophical interest that has been awakened 
in the philosophy of the person. It has a close relation to 
the present struggle for democracy and is the chief oppon- 
ent of Totalitarianism. It is now so cosmopolitan in its 
reach that it could become the basis for new international 
understandings in a new world order. 

Allow me to close with a bit of illustrative material. A 
few years ago at the port of Colombo, Ceylon, just at 
dinner time there swarmed aboard our boat a crew of steve- 
dores who came from another ship on which they had been 
working through the daylight hours. They worked through- 
out the hours of the night and for their pay received one 
and a half cents, a cup of rice that could be held in a table 
spoon, and one California sardine. As they huddled into 
the lighter after dawn one removed from his loin-cloth the 
sardine and from it took a pinch between thumb and finger 
and gave it to an exhausted comrade, took another pinch 
for himself, and carefully refolded the remainder in the 
leaf in which he carried it. The sacrament at Colombo! 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Again at Tsing Teh when the Generalissimo’s army was 
chasing the Guerillas around China, the latter siezed the 
daughter of one of my college mates with her husband and 
infant and decided to decapitate them. From the crowd of 
coolie onlookers stepped out the Thief of Tsing Teh, an out- 
cast, and begged the life of the little girl. “Very well, if you 
will give your life for hers,” was the challenge made to his 
sincerity. He promptly stepped forth and suffered martyr- 
dom that the baby might be spared. Here also, in the Thief 
of Tsing Teh was a son of the Highest. The poorest of the 
strange starved peoples may possess a dignity and worth 
which represents the intrinsic value of the person. There 
was a royalty that could not be outdone by any king. We 
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are now waging a world-wide war on every continent and 
the islands of the sea to establish the recognition of the fact 
of the possession of value by every man, and his right to 
freedom from invasion of that personality. It is really a 
contest to determine whether the world shall exist half slave 
and half free. We live now in a world community in which 
there can be neither isolation or segregation. Whatever 
forms we may invent to deal with the crisis there is one 
principle that we cannot overlook if we hope for peace, 
that principle is the intrinsic value of the person. This is 
the practical philosophy called for in this hour. This is the 
philosophy with which we can approach the divided peoples 
of the world in a new understanding, and it is sometimes 
called the philosophy of personalism. 


THE PERSONALISTIC MOVEMENT 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By HERBERT L. SEARLES 


T is of interest to note at the outset, that Personality 

as a subject of research interest on the part of Psy- 
chologists has risen steadily in importance between the 
two great wars. A study by Fernberger’ in 1938 shows 
that the research interest of American psychologists in 
Personality in 1918 stood at zero, as compared with sixteen 
other subjects of research, such as experimental psycholo- 
gy, intelligence tests, abnormal psychology, clinical psy- 
chology, ete. In 1927, five psychologists were engaged in 
research in personality, and in 1937 there were 75. An 
independent check of the latest report of the American 
Psychological Association for 1943 shows that the number 
has in the intervening six years risen to over 200. The 
significance of these bare statistics is of course not clear, 
since they indicate nothing concerning the degree or the 
nature of the interest, nor the quality or method of re- 
search. At best they indicate a widespread recognition 
that personality in one or more of its complex aspects is 
today presenting a challenge to psychologists. 

We shall discuss two of the outstanding contributors 
to the personalistic movement in psychology in this paper. 
One, an American psychologist, Gordon W. Allport of Har- 
vard University, author of Personality, a Psychological 
Interpretation, and William Stern, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg, Germany, late of Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. Stern has made significant con- 
tributions to many aspects of psychology, including child 
psychology, intelligence tests, differential psychology, ap- 
plied psychology and personalistic psychology, covering the 


1Fernberger, S. W., “The Scientific Interests and Publications of Members of the 
American Psychological Association, Inc.” Psychological Bulletin, 35: 261-281. 
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period between 1900 when his first important book on The 
Psychology of Individual Differences was published, and 
1938, when his General Psychology appeared. 

In addition to publications in nearly every field of psy- 
chology, after going to Hamburg in 1916, he assisted in 
founding the University there, acted as editor of the Jour- 
nal of Pedagogical Psychology, and founded and directed 
the Hamburg Psychological Institute. In addition, between 
the years 1900 and 1924 he found time to produce three 
volumes entitled Person und Sache, in which he developed 
a complete system of Critical Personalism, which is the 
metaphysical foundation of his Personalistic psychology, 
and points toward a more comprehensive science known as 
Personalistics, or the Science of Man. 

An indication of the international standing of Stern 
in psychology is seen in the fact that when in 1900 the 
series, History of Psychology in Autobiography was pro- 
jected under the editorship of Carl Murchison, Dr. Stern 
was chosen along with fourteen other eminent psychologists 
from both Europe and America and invited to submit his 
autobiography. 

At the outset it should be said that European psy- 
chology on the whole, and German psychology in particular, 
is more philosophically oriented than is psychology in 
America. This is due to the educational and cultural tra- 
dition existing in Germany in the nineteenth century, when 
psychology gradually became independent of philosophy. 
In the early part of the century the four greatest psycholo- 
gists, Fries, Herbart, Lotze and Beneke were also philoso- 
phers. In the latter part specialists in physiology and 
physics also entered upon research in psychology due to 
the borderline nature of some of their problems. The two 
great founders of experimental psychology, Fechner and 
Wundt both wrote important philosophical works. 

In America when the period of experimental psycholo- 
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gy arrived after the founding of the first laboratory by 
G. Stanley Hall in 1881, psychology had become sufficiently 
specialized to require a certain type of technical training 
for laboratory research. At the same time philosophy in 
American Universities did not have the traditionally re- 
spected position that it held in Europe, and has had to 
win its way in academic esteem side by side with its more 
youthful and spectacular offspring. 

Stern’s twofold interest in philosophy and experimental 
psychology developed early in his student career at the 
University of Berlin. His first teaching position was at the 
University of Breslau from 1897 until 1916, and from that 
date until his departure from Germany, at the University 
of Hamburg. 

Stern’s psychological personalism has been developed 
side by side with his philosophical or critical personalism, 
the philosophical system forming the substructure, and the 
experimental work verifying and modifying it. 

Mentality is not an entity, but a state of being or attri- 
bute. The old dualism of mind and body is overcome by 
subordinating the categories of physical and psychical to 
that of personal. The person is “psychophysically neutral,” 
this means that persons may be characterized and empiri- 
cally apprehended through qualities that exist apart from 
the differentiation into mind and body, that is, every rela- 
tionship of the physical and the mental passes through the 
person asa totality. The person is defined as follows: ‘The 
‘person’ is a living whole, individual, unique, striving to- 
ward goals, self-contained yet open to the world around 
him; he is capable of having experience.”’ The person is a 
unitas multiplex. The unity is not simplicity but unity in 
multiplicity. Psychology is defined as “the science of the 
person as having experience or as capable of having experi- 


*Stern, William, General Psychology. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
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ence.”* The science of the human person that studies him 
in his totality and psychophysical neutrality is “personal- 
istics.” Thus psychology has a narrower field than the 
science of personalistics. In human beings life appears in 
three modalities. The first is the biological, in which man 
shares with all vegetable and animal life, and which consti- 
tutes the biosphere. The second is the world of experience, 
in which the individual comes into contact with a world of 
objects. Experience is life under cleavage and tension. The 
person-world relation is constituted of dynamic processes 
and hence are always in a process of being augmented or 
diminished. Experience has an outward and an inward 
dimension. The objective or salient aspects of experience 
are more prominent in the individual’s experience of the 
outside world, the inward or embedded aspect is prominent 
in the individual’s experience of his own strivings, values, 
and consciousness of self. 

The third modality of life which belongs alone to 
humans is the sphere of values and meanings. The indi- 
vidual acquires reality as a person through the process 
called “introception,’”’ which is a coalescence of the world 
of social, cultural, and other values, with himself. The 
pattern which results from this process of introception 
is what we call personality. Thus in man experience has 
an intermediate place between the biosphere which he 
shares with other animals, and the introceptive sphere, 
charged with values. In animals experience is confined to 
the biosphere and the modality of introception is lacking, 
hence experience in animals plays an entirely different 
part than in humans. This is the ground for his rejection 
of much of the results of animal psychology when applied 
indiscriminately to humans. 

It will be necessary to pass over many important aspects 
of Stern’s treatment of specific aspects of psychology, such 
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as perception, memory, imagination, etc. Neither can we 
stop to assess the merits of the controversial aspects, as his 
personalistic theory comes into agreement and conflict with 
related schools, such as Gestalt, Freudian psychology, Ele- 
mentaristic psychology, etc. In his theory of perception there 
is an affinity with Gestalt theory, and he claims credit with 
others for having introduced the conception of Gestalt into 
psychology. His chief criticism is that it tends to over- 
emphasize the salient features of perception, whereas the 
equally important sphere of the ungestalt, or embedded as- 
pects of perception are neglected. Gestalt psychology is 
likewise weak in its treatment of feeling. In controversy 
with the psychology of the unconscious, it is admitted that 
normal psychology is greatly indebted to depth psychology, 
especially with regard to psychological theory. The person- 
alistic concept of dimensions of personality utilizes the con- 
cept of depth. But the extreme separation of conscious 
from unconscious as an opposition or enmity within the 
person introduces a dualism which runs counter to the con- 
ception of unity in multiplicity, and is rejected. There are 
certain misgivings voiced regarding the ability of psycholo- 
gy to carry over to normal psychology the theories and meth- 
ods derived from psychopathology and psychotherapy. 

We shall, however, devote some attention to Stern’s 
treatment of thought and intelligence, since this subject 
has been the central theme in traditional psychology, and 
since his extensive work in intelligence-testing led him 
to certain conclusions consistent with his fundamental 
theory of personality. His interest in intelligence testing 
grew out of the problem of selection of superior students, 
and the determination of vocational talents. Its starting 
point was the conception of intelligence as a purposively 
oriented, personal disposition, that of “general intellectual 
adaptability to new tasks and conditions of life.” As early 
as 1900 he had written a book on individual differences, 
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and outlined a program for differential psychology. At this 
time he declared that the problem of individuality would 
be the problem of the twentieth century. Up to this time 
scientific psychology was a generalized science which ig- 
nored individual differences. He sought to give the psycho- 
logical difference between individuals the status of a prob- 
lem worthy of scientific approach. In 1911 a new edition 
and extension of this book appeared under the title of Dif- 
ferential Psychology in Its Methodological Foundation. 
Whenever differential psychology seeks lawfulness through 
tests and statistical methods it is generalizing, and when it 
seeks to understand the individual’s character, intelligence 
and personality, it is individualizing. This gave rise to a 
conflict between the analytical point of view of element- 
psychology and the synthetical or personalistic one. This 
confiict is resolved by the revival of the notion of dispo- 
sition. The conclusion then for an interpretation of what 
intelligence is and what is measured in the tests, which is 
still undetermined by most psychologists, is as follows: 


The variations of human character arise not 
through the differences of their respective particular 
phenomena or processes of consciousness, but from 
differences of the basic, potential, constant tendencies 
of persons. Whenever we talk about intelligence, char- 
acter, temperament, etc., we mean these dispositional 
traits, of which the particular contents and courses of 
consciousness are merely expressions and symptoms. 
The teleological and psychophysically neutral char- 
acter of these dispositions is correctly conceived; like- 
wise they are duly distinguished from the old ‘facul- 
ties” in that they are not thought to be isolated mu- 
tually independent entities, but mere relative aspects 
of the purposive structure of the person... . I still 
thought it possible, at that time, to render a picture 
of the personality of an individual psychographically, 
i.e., through his special traits — as they may be de- 
rived through observation, experiment, etc. I did in- 
deed repudiate the idea that a mere mosaic juxtapo- 
sition of these elements could in itself produce the 
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picture; not a summation but a synthetic process was 
to yield the result. But still the creation of a synthesis 
always supposes the priority of elements from which 
by some principle of correlation and the establishment 
of hierarchical increasingly close relationships, the 
whole is to be derived. I did not see clearly then what 
I realize now: that a genuinely personalistic psycholo- 
gy must transcend not only analytic but even synthetic 
methods.’ 

As a result of many years work on intelligence tests 
he reached the conclusion that they did not lead to the heart 
of psychology, “so long as it is unknown through what 
psychical processes the solutions were attained, and in what 
way the special contributive factors: attention, memory, 
thought, etc., were involved. This emphasized the necessity 
of a thorough psychological treatment of the mental pro- 
cesses that respond to the intelligence tests.’’" 

Finally on the application of intelligence tests he con- 
cludes that the mistaken over-enthusiasm for intelligence 
tests has subsided, and that they have taken their rightful 
place when used as an elastic partial method in many-sided 
diagnostic investigations, and as auxiliary to other psycho- 
logical methods of approach. 

We shall conclude this exposition of the psychology of 
Stern with a brief review of a few outstanding contribu- 
tions on the motivating, dynamic, purposive and volun- 
taristic aspects of his psychology. 

Stern is not afraid of being thought old fashioned as a 
psychologist, and so continues to use the words “instinct” 
and “will,” supplemented by the newer term “drives” to 
describe and explain the dynamic aspects of personality. 
A drive “is an innate directional disposition tending toward 
the realization of personal goals, its transformation into 
an overt impulsive act being conditioned primarily by the 
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internal dynamics of the person.” 

On the level of the biosphere or vital level there are 
drives of self-preservation, such as nutrition, drives of self- 
development such as aggression, and social drives of pro- 
tection and combat. These, men share with the animals. 
But on the human level there are intellectual, ideal and 
cultural objectives. The human is not only adaptive but 
spontaneous and creative. 

Drives and needs have to do with directional and pur- 
posive goal seeking, and are not concerned with means. 
Some of these means are learned, but instinct is especially 
concerned with mastering the means leading to the goal. 
Instincts are not rigid but elastic, they may function with- 
out experience in man. 

Turning to his treatment of will we find that “Human 
will is a form of striving, fed from the depths of the needs, 
impelled and ordered by conscious anticipation of end and 
means, the operating of which is initiated by a particular 
act.”’ Two kinds of motivation of will are enumerated, 
the manifest or pheno-motives which lie on the surface, and 
the geno-motives which are instigatory, and lie behind the 
pheno-motives. Now this is the area which the Freudian 
psychology has especially undertaken to explain. Stern is 
of the opinion that the Freudian explanation is too simple. 
The variety of genuine geno-motives in human action is 
infinitely greater than the over-simplified theories of the 
depth psychologists will admit, for new geno-motives are con- 
tinually arising from pheno-motives. For example, if a stub- 
born child had refused a certain dish with the justification 
of a pheno-motive, ‘it doesn’t appeal to me,” in the course 
of time there would arise an objective aversion to food, and 
this aversion would become effective as a geno-motive with 
the previous falling away of the original geno-motive of 
stubbornness. Unlike the Freudians he does not regard the 
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pheno-motives as mere secondary appurtenances simply 
because they have this quality when they first appear. 
Neither must true geno-motives be restricted to one or to 
some few groups of vital needs because these seem to pre- 
dominate early in the development of the will. 

Before concluding our discussion of Stern we shall allow 
him to speak for himself regarding that aspect of his work 
known as “personalistics.” 


By “personalistics” I would denote — in distinc- 
tion from the philosophy of “personalism” — the 
science of the human person. Such a science is just 
on the point of evolving, and promises to be a common 
propedeutic to all those disciplines which are con- 
cerned with humanity. Humanity was hopelessly torn 
asunder scientifically, in that it was treated by some 
disciplines with respect to its bodily aspects, by others 
for its consciousness, and by yet a third group in 
regard to its cultural expression. ... The only thing 
that can help us here is a science that furnishes the 
common, yes, really the generating categories of all 
sciences of humanity. The physiological, psychological, 
and historical categories of reflection and research are 
not self-sufficient, they isolate artificially things which 
have meanings and sense only in their relation to the 
physically-psychologically-culturally neutral totality 
of the human person; therefore all those categories 
need to be determined by specification of the pro- 
founder categories of personalistics.’ 


Turning now to Allport’s work on the Psychology of 
Personality we find that, while he is more sympathetic 
toward the necessity of a philosophical basis for psychology 
than many American psychologists, his interest is primar- 
ily psychological. He accepts many of the philosophical 
principles of Stern’s personalistic system, but regards his 
own work as definitely within the more limited field of the 
Psychology of Personality. In an article in Character and 
Personality in 1937, he reviewed Stern’s General Psycholo- 
gy and thus contributed to the introduction of Stern to 
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American readers. Here he warmly defends the general 
position of personalistic psychology, but dissents on some 
of its dynamic aspects. The main outlines of this article 
are repeated in his book, published the same year. In the 
preface of this book, The Psychology of Personality, he 
announces his purpose — “to gather into a single compre- 
hensive survey the most important fruits of the psycho- 
logical study of personality, and to supply new coordi- 
nating concepts and theories which will equip this new 
department of psychology for a more adequate handling 
of its subject matter.’ 

His general criticism of the traditional approach of 
general and differential psychology is that it selects one 
single attribute or function that can be conveniently iso- 
lated for study, and then concerns itself with the distri- 
bution and correlation of that function in groups and 
populations. Psychography, which is a direct offspring of 
differential psychology, assumes that the individual is the 
sum total of his scores on all of the separable psychological 
functions which may be plotted on a graph. General psy- 
chology has followed in the footsteps of science in general, 
which seeks for general laws. 


Starting with an infinitely more complex subject- 
matter than the older biological sciences, but with the 
same presuppositions, the psychologist has isolated his 
fragmentary elements, has generalized and verified 
his findings in the manner of the austere elder sciences. 
He has succeeded in discovering orderly processes in 
the “generalized mind” but the phenomenon of indi- 
ees so deliberately excluded, returns to haunt 

im. 


The whole issue is concisely stated thus — “Somewhere 
in the interstices of its nomothetic laws, psychology has 
lost the human person as we know him in everyday life. 
To rescue him and to reinstate him as a psychological 
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datum in his own right is the avowed purpose of the psy- 
chology of personality.’ 

In a survey of the various methods employed for the 
observation and interpretation of personality, the author 
lists fourteen main divisions such as, personal records, 
social records, standardized tests, laboratory experiments, 
rating, depth analysis, ete., under which he lists 52 subdi- 
visions or specialized methods, such as the psychiatric inter- 
view, free association test, dream analysis, ete. In sum- 
marizing these methods he concludes: 

Our principal conclusion must be that there is no 
“one and only” method for the study of personality. 
All methods have their value, most of them being 
adapted to the exploration of one special aspect of 
the problem. In respect to accuracy and reliability 
some of the segmental methods are to be preferred; 
in respect to adequacy of approach the various syn- 
thetic or relational methods are better.” 

The following definition of personality is adopted, after 
tracing the history of the concept in theology, sociology, 
law, philosophy and psychology. ‘Personality is the dy- 
namic organization within the individual of those psycho- 
physical systems that determine his unique adjustment to 
his environment.’ 

“Psychologically considered the important fact about 
personality is its relatively enduring and unique organi- 
zation. The central problem of the psychology of person- 
ality therefore concerns the nature of this structure and 
its compositions in terms of sub-structures or units.”” 

These sub-structures are what we call traits. This is 
essentially the approach of dynamic psychology, but differs 
from the Freudians who would trace the underlying drives 
to a single factor like sex, and from Stern who traces them 
to instincts, wishes, and needs shared by all men. Instincts 
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and drives are suitable for the explanation of motives in 
infants, but not for adults, because in adults instincts and 
drives are supplemented by other motives, such as interests, 
sentiments, values, traits, ambitions, attitudes, tastes and 
inclinations, growing out of antecedent systems but func- 
tioning independently of them. Motives are infinitely var- 
ied in both form and substance. They are functionally 
autonomous, they are contemporaneous, and should be 
studied in their present structure, as well as being traced 
back to their genetic origin. 
In brief the principle of functional autonomy is 
a declaration of independence for the psychology of 
personality. Though in itself a general law, at the 
same time it helps to account, not for the abstract 
motivation of an impersonal and purely hypothetical 
mind-in-general as do other dynamic principles, but 
for the concrete viable motives of any one mind-in- 
particular.” 

Traits are directive tendencies, pervading types of 
behavior and motivational systems basic in the structure 
of personality. More definitely a trait is “a generalized and 
focalized neuropsychic system (peculiar to the individual) 
with the capacity to render many stimuli functionally 
equivalent, and to initiate and guide consistent (equiva- 
lent) forms of adaptive and expressive behavior.”” Psy- 
chology of the nomothetic tradition, of seeking laws, up to 
now has been more interested in common than in individual 
traits. The clinician and therapeutist are exceptions to 
this rule. Nothing is more essential in the field of psy- 
chology than the recognition of individual traits; however, 
personality is not adequately studied when a list of these 
interdependent traits is assembled. Traits are merely the 
principal functional parts of personality; beyond them 
extends the problem of their inter-fusion. The fact of the 
existence of individual traits accounts for the diversity of 
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personality. The theory of interdependence of traits is 
the method of accounting for its unity. The unity of per- 
sonality consists of the intricate functioning inter-relation- 
ship of the traits, and their blended arrangement in hier- 
archies. é; 

In closing let us ask what conclusions we may draw 
from our examination of these two representatives of the 
personalistic movement in psychology, as to the mutual 
contribution between personalistic psychology and _philo- 
sophical personalism. Our conclusion is that the two ap- 
proaches to personality are complementary in every re- 
spect. The psychology of personality can be of the greatest 
aid to personalistic philosophy, by reason of its empirical 
approach to special problems and areas of personality. On 
the other hand, in so far as psychology as a science is not 
concerned with values and metaphysics, personalistic phi- 
losophy must provide the metaphysical foundations for 
personalistic psychology. 

As for those psychologists who are convinced that 
science should steer clear of all metaphysical presupposi- 
tions, and philosophical foundations, they will no doubt 
find on examination, that they have all along been oper- 
ating on the basis of some unexpressed metaphysics, which 
underlies the methodology, techniques, and goals of the 
sciences of our day, determined largely by the cultural 
Weltanschauung of the particular segment of time in which 
those sciences flourish. 


THE SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF 
F. C. S. SCHILLER 


By ARTHUR HENRY 
Arve ten years ago, I was attracted to the sub- 


title of Schiller’s Formal Logic, which reads thus: 
‘“‘A Scientific and Social Problem.” As a sociologist I could 
not see what connection there was between Formal Logic 
and sociology, and hence my curiosity. 

Since this first introduction to the brilliant and cour- 
ageous innovations of Professor Schiller’s approach to both 
philosophy and logic, I interested myself in his social atti- 
tudes in general, and more specifically in his views of 
Eugenics and Politics. And it is about these two aspects 
of this thought that I wish to say a word or two, here. 

Evolutionist as he was, Schiller would not rely upon 
the chance accidents of fate or fortune, for the ongoing 
processes of the race, nor yet for its improvement this 
side of Paradise. If at times this sounded as so much 
pessimism, he countered by pointing out the meanings of 
modern biologic science, principally as contained in the 
findings of recent Eugenics. Here, then, was at least one 
way nearer to the solution of our problems, so far as we 
could solve them, humanly. Only thus could the artificial 
barriers of race and caste and status be eliminated or re- 
adjusted properly. 

In politics, Schiller pitted his entire outlook on his con- 
ception of “The World State.” For he realized rather early 
in his life that nations, peoples, nationalities, were the 
effects of definite historical and cultural forces —of the 
past. The point now was to go beyond these archaic resi- 
dues, by transcending the national elements, beyond and 
above these former limits, in behalf of a “World State.” 
Possibly because of his own rich experience with various 
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nations — Germany, England, and America — he was im- 
pelled to see this larger way out of our present dilemmas. 

But there were two caveats in his mind: (1) that the 
world-state was not to be the kind predicated by Fascism, 
particularly under the egis of the Hitlerism of today; nor 
was it to be the objectives in this direction posed by Bol- 
shevism, under the leadership of Soviet Russia. Against 
the former there was every objection on the score of a 
form of Prussian absolutism, that expressed itself in crush- 
ing out the very essence of modern, human civilization. 
For throughout his life he had fought bitterly against any 
kind of German thought that veered in the direction of 
Pure Reason, or the doctrines of the Absolute. Thus he 
could go neither with Kant’s Critical Idealism nor yet with 
Hegel’s Objective Idealism. And when the two eminent 
English thinkers of the latter part of the 19th century, 
the early part of the present century, attempted to import 
Hegelianism into England, Schiller immediately battled 
against both Bradley and Bosanquet, as we know. Inci- 
dentally, it was Humanism that won out. 

As for Bolshevism, here was still another form of the 
Absolute, by way of the totalitarian dictatorship, that 
never appealed to the Humanistic logic of Schiller. For 
he was just as much a foe of Materialism as he was of 
Idealism, as intimated. On the political side, Schiller found 
both Nazism and Communism belonging to the same — or 
nearly the same — camp. 

Granted, then, the need for a “World State,” who were 
to be the leading forces of this venture? It could not be 
Germany. It could not be Russia. How about England? 
Or, perhaps it was to be America, our own country? These 
were some of the questions involved in the new social atti- 
tudes Schiller espoused. He was realistic enough to see 
—even back in 1926—that the British Empire had its 
hands full with so many puzzling issues, that there was a 
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grave danger of crisis and doubt with regard to its future. 
The various colonial peoples were now being drawn into 
the vortex of global moment. And although he was careful 
about his prophecy, he really felt that only the concept 
of the “World State” could include these issues, these crit- 
ical problems of the present British Empire. 

Schiller always had a warm spot for America, ever 
since he arrived here, back in the days of his studentship 
at Cornell. Of course he had personal contacts with William 
James, the foremost pragmatist of the day; perhaps these 
were the first contacts he had such as encouraged him in 
his own trends toward Humanism. But aside from the 
personal aspects, he did see something in our own country 
that augured for the new world in the making, and for 
“the future of man.” Whatever it was, he envisaged a 
close alliance with his own country, as America moved 
nearer to England in a common affiliation leading to the 
“World State.” At the time this was first bruited, many 
of Schiller’s own friends were highly skeptical. But now 
that we see the drastic change about us, as the democracies 
move on to victory over Fascism — this is a fond hope in 
the light of recent events —it appears as if Schiller was 
correct in his prophecies, so far as America was concerned. 

England had its faults, and so had America, as Schiller 
pointed out, judiciously. Nevertheless, he saw hope only in 
the joint co-operation of these two major democratic coun- 
tries as operative— with others—toward the “World 
State.” 

There remains to say a word or two about the connec- 
tion between Logic and the state, under the changing pat- 
terns of society, past and present. For it is no accident 
that our logicians have commonly been devoted to matters 
of state, national affairs, the welfare of the community. In 
the English scene, we find that Sir Francis Bacon drew up 
his new principles of logic, even as he participated in the 
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governance of the country. Later on, John Stuart Mill 
divided his time, as we learn, between politics and the 
formulation of his famous “Methods of Research.” And 
as for Hegel —to take a German instance — has it not 
been said that his Logie was definitely attuned to the 
Prussian state? 

In the past, then, nationalism has informed the society 
as the kind of Logic engendered. Does it follow, now, that 
the “World State,” as predicated by Schiller, will take on 
the Humanist Logic, so far as the latter science is con- 
cerned? As conditions change due to the rise and growth 
of new instruments, of commerce and trade, of manufac- 
ture and business, there is no doubt that our thinking 
undergoes change, although not in any mechanical and 
automatic fashion. If Bacon breathes of the Renaissance, 
Mill’s thinking is clearly associated with the modern move- 
ments of Liberalism under the impact of capitalism. 

Does it mean, then, that with the realization of a “World 
State,’ man shall take on the ways of a new logic of think- 
ing, namely, that of Humanist principles? If this be so, 
then it is the duty of social science to become aware of the 
logical implications involved, and perhaps there may come 
out of all this a still closer fusion between the work of 
sociologists, eugenists, politicians, statesmen, and the like. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 


THE POST-WAR FUNCTION 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


By ALBIN R. GOLDSCHMIED 

HE appalling efforts of the present time devoted to 
war and destruction are an outgrowth of the previ- 
ous failure of mankind to set its wits to work for the 
maintenance of peaceful civilization. Violence has always 
been an ultima ratio, the reverse of philosophy. The lesson 
for the post-war era is obvious. Mankind must become 
more reflective. It must acquire that unity and harmony of 
thought and action which spring from a scientific and philo- 
sophic background. What can happen to mankind when vast 
parts of it, whipped by their leaders into national and racial 
frenzy, give up free thinking, has become glaringly obvious. 
Plato’s warning that the rulers must become philosophers, 
or the philosophers must become rulers, has never been 

more timely than at the present. 

At such a juncture of human history the quest after the 
functions of philosophy in higher education and in general 
culture is paramount. In post-war higher education, first 
of all, philosophy must not be treated as just another sub- 
ject-matter. While the sciences have their particular ob- 
jectives, and offer their particular explanations and inter- 
pretations, philosophy must deal with the objectives of all 
sciences, in an attempt to weave them together into a co- 
herent world-view, and to furnish an interpretation thereof 
which elucidates also man’s place in the universe. Thus 
philosophy will be superimposed on the sciences as a science 
of sciences, a scientia generalis. 

Scientia generalis does not mean an encyclopedic sum 
of present day knowledge in terms of results, but the co- 


* Cp. Thomas G. Masaryk, Versuch einer concreten Logik, Wien 1887: “Philosophie ist 
wesentlich eine scientia generalis oder universalis, wie bereits Descartes und Leib- 
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herent whole of a world-view. There will, no doubt, always 
be a great variety of possible world-views. But despite this 
lack of unitary interpretation, the student of post-war 
higher education, because of the satisfaction flowing from 
any unity of thought, should be edified by the gaining of 
a world-view. Scientia generalis is not meant as a “science” 
in the strict sense of the word; rather, due to its universal 
vista and all-embracing interpretation, it must also meet 
man’s metaphysical urge. This means in broadest terms 
the desire to grasp the Real as a whole. Whether this is 
carried out in the way of Absolute Idealism and Personal- 
ism by embedding man’s existence and value into universal 
totality; or, in neo-realistic conception, by reducing the 
universe to a hierarchy of “neutral entities,” comprising 
physical things, relations, values, etc., (Ralph B. Perry’s 
Panobjectivism) , in any case the intention must be to carry 
philosophical reflection to some such universal perspective 
as would offset the bewildering array of objects and events 
crowding man’s experience, a pluralism which present day 
instructional procedures unfortunately fail to obviate. 

It should be clear, then, that in pursuance of the philo- — 
sophical effort towards integration we must beware of 
indoctrination. Rather, a particular philosopher who hap- 
pens to be the instructor of philosophy, portrays his own 
picture of the world for the students, as an example of a 
coherent world-view. And along with this personally held 
view he must make sure to present and to discuss contras- 
tive ways of thinking. He must, and cannot be objective 
in his teaching-mission. The students should fully realize 
this. What matters most is that they learn to appreciate, 
and to take, any integrative effort toward unity in thought.’ 


2 Cp. Edgar S. Brightman, Philosophy and American Education, in The Personalist, 
July 1920. The true function of philosophy is viewed here in the interpretation of 
the whole of life and its values.” The aims of a department of philosophy are defined 
as “to stimulate in its students sufficient intellectual initiative to lead them to an in- 
teligent working hypothesis as to the total meaning of life and its value.” (p. 20.) 

“A teacher in a Christian institution may present philosophy fairly and objective- 
ly, pointing out opposing views, welcoming and discussing all standpoints openmind- 
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This endeavor for unity will be pursued even more 
readily than when directed towards a universal vista, when 
confined to man and the social relations. In these terms, 
ie., as Ethics and Social Philosophy, Scientia Generalis 
will have to fulfil a particularly vital function in the post- 
war period of reconstruction. It will have to lay the foun- 
dation of democratic education, of the democratic type of 
government, and of the democratic way of life, all this, of 
course, not in the way of an uncritical indoctrination of 
democratic ideals. Scientia generalis in its social impli- 
cations will finally have to guide the inter-relations between 
nations, races, and religions; this in the spirit of the ideal 
of humanity which, to be sure, must be more clearly elabo- 
rated than it hitherto has been.’ 

Should philosophical training, thus outlined, become an 
integral part of higher education, it would generally bene- 
fit the educated by a reflective attitude towards the prob- 
lems of life. In fact, man arises to the peak of wisdom, and 
also to true success, by framing his life in a rhythmical 
alternation of thinking and doing. In such a life, reflection, 
after a stretch of doing, shapes a new course of action; 
while action in its turn, gives rise to new deliberation, 
which in turn corrects action, and so forth. Among the 
great thinkers Goethe probably most keenly realized this 
path of wisdom. “Thinking and doing, doing and thinking, 
that is the peak of wisdom. Both must alternate constantly 
in life, like inhaling and exhaling,” he says in his great 
educational novel, Wilhelm Meister. Reflective attitude, 


edly, while at the same time holding his own fundamental philosophical convictions, 
and explaining his reasons for them at the proper time.” (p. 24.) 

“Ought a teacher of philosophy to confine himself to the raising of problems and 
the objective presentation of the history, leaving his students in the dark as to the 
personal convictions, and seeking to build up no positive and systematic world-view? 
This we may call the purely objective method. Or ought he, while retaining the mer- 
its of the objective method, to present his own philosophy as a working hypothesis 
for his students to build on, to criticize, and to discuss? This we may call the sys- 
tematic method... . If philosophy must play her part in education, it must be through 
phat eel: called the systematic rather than through the purely objective method.” 

pea: 
* Albin R. Goldschmied, Rise and Decline of Humanism, Harvard Educ. Review 
May 1942, contains an analysis and history of Humanitism. : 
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as a fruit of systematic philosophical training, will promote 
democracy by making its deliberations more worth while. 
If the future democratic citizens go through a good philo- 
sophical training which, to be sure, must do justice to the 
actualities of life, democratic procedures are bound to gain. 

Inasmuch as not man’s thought, but man’s feeling 
“springs from the fulness of the heart and turns the whole 
of things,” also religion, or rather, religiousness enters into 
the frame of the function of philosophy, though only ex- 
traneously. Schleiermacher’s interpretation of religion, 
with its emphasis on feeling, in contrast to dogma, suggests 
the reference of religious beliefs to the subjective sphere, 
leaving the dogmatic content of religion to Theology which 
must be excluded from the field of philosophy. 

The preceding outline of the function of philosophy 
provides the basic principle for its curriculum in higher 
education. In keeping with the objective of philosophy to 
become the supreme integrative force in post-war edu- 
cation, the curriculum must be closely bound up with the 
system of present day scientific knowledge. Thus the 
sciences will be the building-stones for the curriculum of 
philosophical instruction. With such a scheme, the Euro- 
pean system of introducing philosophy through philosophi- 
eal propaedeutics, which included usually only Logic and 
Psychology, would be definitely dropped as inadequate. 

An adequate philosophical instruction would rather 
consist in the elaboration of a complete classification and 
organization of sciences that would serve philosophical 
reflection as a point of attack to work its way towards a 
coherent world-view, satisfactory to man’s metaphysical 
urge, and also consistent with present day scientific stand- 
ards. The importance of this task was keenly recognized 
by T. G. Masaryk, professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Prague, later president-liberator of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. According to him it is a job of what he calls 
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Concrete Logic to integrate the methods and results of the 
sciences into a coherent system. The presupposition for 
such a task is a classification and organization of the 
sciences.’ Concrete Logic deals with the subject-matter of 
each science, studies its methods, and points out where and 
how each science fits into the complete system of all 
sciences.’ 

The intention to introduce Concrete Logic as a first 
stage of philosophical instruction in higher education will 
disclose that only too often our students reach college with- 
out ever having encountered certain basic sciences belong- 
ing to the “hierarchy” of knowledge. They are released 
from high school with a regrettable misconception of knowl- 
edge as a hodge-podge of unrelated subject-matters. The 
ever-increasing specialization of scientific inquiry does not 
amend this situation in any way. Should the philosophical 
profession in this country desire earnestly to assign to 
philosophy its momentous function in post-war education, 
a radical reform of the curriculum would have to be under- 
taken. This would provide the philosophical instructor with 
the foundation to build upon. 

Since the revision of the high school curriculum in the 
suggested line is a tremendous task, the philosophical pro- 
fession must not expect its realization soon. It would, there- 
fore, be prudent if the program for the reorganization of 
philosophical education were, at first, not bound up with 
the proposed revision of the high school curriculum. It is 
rather suggested that in higher education, previous to any 
formal course in philosophy, a course in Concrete Logic, 
i.é., in the classification and organization of the sciences, 
should be presented. 


“Thomas G. Masaryk, of. cit., sec. 84, p. 205, 206. 


s! The classification of sciences must not be artificial, but should be organic. The best 
principle was probably suggested by August Comte in terms of a hierarchy of sciences. 
(Philosophie positive, 4me éd., 1877, 2me legon. This classification is, however, incom- 
Be and calls for revision. For this revision see Thomas G. Masaryk, op. cit., secs. 
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But not until after this orientation in the hierarchy of 
the sciences the formal course in Philosophy in terms of 
Scientia Generalis can safely set in. That will be the second 
stage in philosophical education. Scientia Generalis is the 
stride from the system of knowledge to a coherent world- 
view. The philosophical instructor will now set out to guide 
the student in this integrative effort. From it there will 
arise a host of problems, real and illusionary. In regard to 
the latter, the instructor will awaken the student to the 
awareness of the dangers from the tyranny of language, its 
symbols, over our thinking which creates many illusionary 
problems. Then the real problems will be attacked, particu- 
larly the problem of experience, as underlying all scientific 
research, and, more generally, all mental events. In carry- 
ing this inquiry to what is beyond and behind experience, 
Scientia Generalis will reach up to metaphysical heights. 

After the first two stages of philosophical education, 
namely Concrete Logic and Philosophy in Terms of Scientia 
Generalis, may follow the third stage, facultative only in 
the plan of studies, as over against the first two stages. 
This third stage will consist in the traditional historical 
treatment of philosophy. Then may follow, again only as 
an optional study, a systematic treatment of philosophy in 
terms of the traditional disciplines of philosophy, as a 
fourth and last stage. 

Both these courses are only an elaboration on philoso- 
phy as Scientia Generalis. They are advisable only for stu- 
dents who desire, or are required, to go into a more in- 
tensive study of philosophy. The historic or systematic 
treatment of philosophy, or a combination of both, is what 
is usually presented as “Introduction to Philosophy” in 
higher educational institutions. But since these studies are 
at present unrelated to the student’s curriculum, he con- 
siders them most often as ‘dead weight,” and receives them, 
therefore, only with limited interest, if with any. After a 
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course in Concrete Logic and Philosophy in Terms of Sci- 
entia Generalis, however, the pedagogical situation appears 
quite different. For then the interest in the acquisition of 
a coherent world-view is properly aroused. The stride from 
the system of knowledge to a world-view is quite natural, 
while the piecing together of a medley of studies with 
philosophy that is conducted as just another subject-matter 
proves to be inconsequential. 

We can turn now to the last of this exposition, the 
method of philosophical instruction as resulting from the 
proposed functions and curriculum of philosophy. When 
surveying the different methods of philosophical instruc- 
tion as originating particularly from countries with a tra- 
dition of philosophical propaedeutics, three principal ave- 
nues present themselves: A) The deepening of the teaching 
of the different studies constituting the student’s curricu- 
lum; B) formal teaching of philosophy in special courses; 
C) a combination of both the aforementioned procedures. 

The principle of deepening the teaching is an old-estab- 
lished postulate of good instruction, going back particularly 
to Herbart’s stress of concentration and correlation, of 
“thinking things together.’’* This ability is bound up with 
the instructor’s keen interest in and knowledge of the broad 
internal and external relationships of his field, and with 
his preparation to present his subject to his students in a 
universal perspective. Needless to say the frequent open- 
ing of broad vistas makes instruction interesting. Thus 
history can gravitate towards philosophy of history, natu- 
ral sciences towards the philosophy of nature, and so forth.’ 
This is more easily said than done. The instructors cannot 
be expected to meet this requirement without a previous 
proper training. The philosophical profession will have to 


ie Rater Ulich, Fundamentals of Democratic Education, Amer. Book Co., 1940, pp. 
, 234. 
™Cp. Ernst Otto, Allgemeine Erziehungslehre, Berlin 1933, p. 195, and his whole arti- 
cle on Philosophie in der Schule, p. 194ff. See also literature on this subject there. 
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provide adequate courses for a large scope of subject- 
matters on the high school and college level. It is generally 
highly desirable that the principle of the philosophical deep- 
ening of teaching receive methodical attention in the prepa- 
ration of instructors. 

The efforts of subject-teachers towards a deepening of 
instruction will prepare the ground for the formal philo- 
sophical instruction. A greater interest in all that is broad- 
ening the horizon will grow as a consequence of this ap- 
proach. Special instruction in philosophy in terms of Sci- 
entia Generalis can always set out from the particular 
vantage-point a student has in terms of his individual 
course of studies. If these studies had been conducted in a 
philosophical spirit, so much the better. However organ- 
ized they may have been, it will always be a matter of the 
philosophical teacher’s skill to lead the student from his 
particular angle to a complete organization of modern 
knowledge, as a prerequisite to the ensuing search for an 
adequate world-view in terms of Scientia Generalis. This 
will, of course, impose on the instructors of philosophy the 
uneasy task of acquiring an all-round orientation of meth- 
ods and achievements of present day knowledge, a require- 
ment which calls for a special training. 

The organization of the courses presupposes that they 
do not begin until toward the final term each year when all 
the studies of the year’s session draw to a close. If through- 
out the year, in all courses, the philosophical aspect had 
been observed by all the subject-teachers, the final dealing 
with the respective fields by the instructors of philosophy 
ought to be sufficiently prepared, and the students should 
be looking forward to the course in philosophy as promis- 
ing them the integration of their studies throughout the 
year and their fitting into a coherent system of knowledge 
and world-view. Each grade in the College of Liberal Arts 
will arrange for a short course in philosophy at the end of 
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the year. Thus the liberal arts student will take up phi- 
losophy in four concentric circles according to this pro- 
gram: 


1st year: Concrete Logic, i.e., classification and organ- 
ization of sciences; 
2nd year: Philosophy in Terms of Scientia Generalis, 
i.e., philosophical integration of the system 
of present day knowledge to a world-view; 
8rd year: History of Philosophical Problems; 
4th year: Introduction to Systematic Philosophy. 
This is a full course of philosophical training. Arrange- 
ment could also be made for a shortened type of course, 
including only Concrete Logic and Scientia Generalis, as 
outlined for the first two years. 


Now a word about the manner of teaching. It is advis- 
able that the classes of philosophy be conducted in seminars, 
a form which has stood the test well in Germany, where 
philosophical propaedeutics was. held in seminars, called 
Philosophische Arbeitsgemeinschaften. Teaching philoso- 
phy in seminars as opposed to the presentation in lectures 
enable the instructor and students to elaborate the subject- 
matter in a joint effort by way of discussion, a manner of 
teaching considered since Socrates the genuine procedure 
in philosophical teaching. This technique evokes the stu- 
dent’s self-activity, and is best suited to establish and to 
elucidate the comprehension of each individual member of 
the seminar. Seminars are also more intimate in character 
than lectures. They should always be small in size. There 
will be as many seminars as there are types of curricula, 
for a program of humanities requires a different approach 
from the science type of curriculum, in terms of Scientia 
Generalis. Hither the same instructor will be in charge of 
these different courses, or different teachers may divide the 
work mutually, according to the size of the student body, 
and according to convenience. 
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From the foregoing requirements of a reorganization of 
philosophical training it will have become clear that the 
Securing of the necessary number of competent teachers 
of philosophy constitutes a task of major difficulty. Per- 
haps ,in keeping with the conception of philosophy as Sci- 
entia Generalis, the advisable procedure will be to canvass 
specialized teachers who have a philosophical inclination, 
and to train them for instruction in the philosophical semi- 
nars, as outlined before. If this suggestion be followed, the 
future teacher-candidate must be given an opportunity to 
study philosophy in terms of Scientia Generalis, and from 
the angle of his particular subject. But such a study will 
be optional for him, that is to say, he will only go into it, if 
he has a liking for the philosophical broadening of his sub- 
ject to the point of pushing through to the totality of a 
world-view, and desires to be trained, in addition to his 
special field, for an instructor in philosophy in terms of 
Scientia Generalis. Thus there will be instructors of phi- 
losophy of the mathematics type, science type, social science 
type, especially trained for the instruction in philosophy 
of students of the mentioned types of study. The point of 
attack of these instructors would be different, but their 
world-view would lead the students towards a common goal. 

Before closing, a few words should be said about the 
method of philosophical education that goes beyond formal 
school-instruction. As was suggested in regard to the latter, 
to derive philosophical instruction from the student’s par- 
ticular curriculum, so in general culture the interest in 
philosophy could be best enhanced by bringing philosophy 
close to the professions and socio-political activities of 
adults who keep going on in their self-cultivation. Perhaps 
the best way of going about this objective would be to estab- 
lish seminars of adult-education, in which, under the guid- 
ance of professional philosophers the students would read 
and discuss philosophical source-books. Such studies should 
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also result in printed outlines on the reading-material, writ- 
ten in plain language. The students could also be provided 
with popularly written digests of outstanding philosophical 
works. They would treasure these outlines and digests in 
after years. In addition, their browsing in philosophy along 
with their eagerness for culture, could only have a favor- 
able effect on our general culture, and be also reflected in 
democratic institutions and procedures, provided that the 
dealing with philosophy would not lose touch with the 
actualities of life. 

At the end of this inquiry it may be pointed out that 
the plea for a methodical enhancement of philosophy in 
after-war higher education and general culture will be met 
by the sociological trend on the eve of which we are stand- 
ing. When the tides of the world war will have subsided, 
and the longed-for peace will permit mankind to turn to 
constructive enterprise, a shortening of the working hours, 
brought about by the continuous development of technology, 
will give more leisure-time to man. The dawn of a new 
Periclean-like era can be envisaged when man, increasingly 
freed by the mute slave of machinery, will be able to engage 
more in public work, to participate actively, not only 
through the ballot, but also the business of government, to 
practice sport, arts, philosophy, and to engage in other 
worth-while activities. The ancient educational ideal of 
kalokagathy, namely, the ideal of the well-balanced, all- 
round personality, will rise again. The hustle of the ma- 
chine-age, so hostile to quiet contemplativeness, will have 
to make way to a harmonious, rhythmic alternation be- 
tween thinking and doing. Thinking will vindicate its 
right, and philosophy will blaze the trail. 


A PERSONALISTIC THEORY OF 
HUMAN EMOTIONS 
By ROBERT F. CREEGAN 
HIS discussion will take its departure from certain 
widely accepted principles in the psychology of 
emotion, and upon that basis will advance some less famil- 
iar, more controversial claims. The psychological themes 
here to be considered are so general in character, referring 
to such basic and universal factors in human nature, that 
they may be regarded as philosophical, also, and will here 
be considered in such a manner as to derive conclusions 
which will directly support one variant of the relational 
theory of value. 

Any personalistic interpretation of human emotions 
should take its point of departure from William McDoug- 
all’s thesis that specific emotional qualities are functions 
of specific types of striving.” This much may be accepted 
even if we are inclined to reject McDougall’s attempt to 
derive all dispositions-to-strive from certain basic, heredi- 
tary instincts. Personal unity receives due recognition 
if we admit, nevertheless, that similar emotional qualities, 
in different strivings, indicate some prior relation between 
them, although not always the relation of derivation. 

The personalist will also agree with Yrjo Hirn that 
intense intellectual preoccupation precludes overwhelming 
feeling.’ The former is concerned with instrumentalities, 
and the latter with fulfilments. The person, as unitary, 
cannot attend to both at the same time, in the same degree. 

R. S. Woodworth has urged, however, that any instru- 
mental skill, once become habitual, may motivate behavior, 
and hence, we may presume, may also give rise to a specific 


1 Organization of the Affective Life. 
2 From reference in Lundholm, The Aesthetic Sentiment. 
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emotional quality.’ Helge Lundholm has urged that “gen- 
eral curiosity” accounts for important aspects of aesthetic 
feeling, and, in accordance with what has gone just before, 
we may admit this, even if we regard curiosity as derived 
and secondary.’ (But there is good reason to regard ex- 
ploratory tendencies as genetically fundamental. ) 

Lundholm has also urged that memories of past suc- 
cesses or failures in any specific type of striving are al- 
ways tinged with emotion, and are evoked whenever the 
specifically motivated striving is again stimulated.’ But 
he does not urge that the emotion accompanying success 
or failure for each specific type of endeavor is specific to 
that type. McDougall, it will be remembered, admitted 
distinctive emotions for each instinct, but regarded plea- 
sure and pain, joy and sorrow, as more general qualities, 
accompanying any of a wide variety of fulfilments or frus- 
trations. We might well ask whether there are not numer- 
ous specific varieties of pleasure and pain, depending upon 
the nature of the frustrated or fulfilled endeavor, and dif- 
fering in quality, as well as in quantity. But this implicit 
criticism would be minor, and trite. 

A more fundamental criticism, from the personalistic 
standpoint, is that McDougall and his followers have not 
sufficiently stressed the cumulative, general, emotional 
changes which are wrought in the person by a whole series 
of victories, or of defeats, in many tasks that are distinct 
in kind, as well as in number. Lundholm urged, indeed, 
that the memories of failure in a striving which is specifi- 
cally motivated, seem to act “like barriers” in relation to 
later, similarly motivated, strivings. And he urged that 
memories of success facilitate the new, but similar en- 
deavor.. We may regard the former memories as emo- 


* Psychology, 3rd edition. 
“Op. cit. 

® The Psychology of Belief. 
* Ibid. 
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tional depressants, and the latter as tonic. But these state- 
ments refer only to specific motivations. They refer to 
influences between strivings which are distinct in number, 
but not in kind. 

The Gestalt psychologist, Jucknat, has provided supple- 
mentary experimental proof that success or failure in one 
field, in one kind of task, may change the “level of aspira- 
tion” for some other field of endeavor.’ It is true that this 
concept of “level of aspiration” concerns striving, rather 
than emotion, but it does have definite implications for our 
theory, which has assumed a very intimate connection be- 
tween these factors. We may therefore inquire whether we 
must postulate a general aspiration level for each person- 
ality, and must suppose that one mark of progress in the 
individual life quest consists in a rise in that general level? 


The technical difficulties in applying such categories 
are responsible for their neglect by psychologists, who are 
content to speak of the effects of success in one limited 
field, upon aspirations in other particular fields. But, while | 
we may admit with the psychologists that, in the last analy- 
sis, the life history of the person is constituted by par- 
ticular strivings of particular types, we should not rest 
content with that admission. It is equally important, from 
the personalistic standpoint, to underscore the undoubted 
fact that each life history is a unique theme.’ And, also, 
it has often been shown that characteristic personal style 
may be expressed in every one of many kinds of personal 
endeavor.’ Why, then, should we not also admit that it is 
proper to speak of an absolutely general level of personal 
aspiration? Associated with changes in this level, pro- 
found changes in general personal mood can be postulated. 
Such moods are emotional qualities which do not readily 


™From reference in J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order. 
® Compare with Dr. Henry Murray’s conception of ‘ ool themes.” 
° Ludwig Klages’ work stresses this point. 
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vary with the succession of diverse strivings. Are some 
moods, the most deep and abiding of all the moods, co- 
variants with changes in personal status in respect to gen- 
eral aspiration level? Does each personality evince a unique 
mood? 

Our discussion of the personal life of feeling and emo- 
tion is still on most difficult ground, because unique moods, 
like all unique factors, partially defy rational definition 
and explanation. However, our position would improve 
were we able to indicate any major dimension of variation 
in terms of which these moods, and their changes, may be 
located in relation one to another. So let us urge that 
that dimension of emotional contrast which falls between 
intense anxiety and secure morale is the counterpart, in 
the language of emotions, to what, in the language of striv- 
ings, is the dimension between low and high levels of aspi- 
ration. In addition, it may be suggested that high morale 
corresponds to the accepted personal universe, and anxiety 
corresponds to the resented private world. 

To what motives do these most general personal emo- 
tions correspond? Surely not to simple, or subordinate, 
motives, but rather to complex and dominant ones. In his 
theory of character, William McDougall showed how sim- 
ple, primitive behavioral tendencies are organized into 
complex sentiments. Of these latter, the “sentiment of self 
regard” was regarded as dominant.” But we may urge 
that self regard depends upon status in the personal world. 
And such status is the end product of all the victories and 
defeats, in all strivings, of all types, both egoistic and more 
than egoistic, in the personal life Quest. Therefore, in 
accordance with our prior reasoning, we may regard those 
moods which range between anxiety with resentment, and 
morale with acceptance, as the emotional components of 
the self regarding sentiment. 


Explained in all his later books. 
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This final interpretation shows how personal integra- 
tion is expressed in the life of feeling and emotion. The 
superior person overcomes anxiety and resentment, be- 
cause he learns to regard every object and situation in the 
personal world as having some positive value for the life 
Quest. Thus his inner and outer worlds become a rational 
structure of facts and fact complexes, in which every fact 
contributes to egoistic purposes, or else to accepted pur- 
poses which transcend the ego, but with which the life 
Quest is identified. The ego may sacrifice itself for the 
sake of the greater Quest, in which its own quest, in im- 
portant, if not all-inclusive, characteristics is merged. The 
relational theory of values in which our analysis of the 
emotional life culminates, therefore contains both egoistic 
and altruistic doctrines. 


PERSONALISM AS THE BASIS 
OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


By PAUL R. HELSEL 
HIS discussion of “Personalism as the Basis of 


Religion” is undertaken upon the assumption that 
religion, of necessity, is bi-polar. The term religion does 
not denote a simple object, comparable to a kind of numer- 
ical unit which we call cardinal. The number, one, as 
simple unity, illustrates such a cardinal number. But 
religion is not such a simple unity. On the contrary, re- 
ligion is complex and includes within itself entities exist- 
ing within relations. Using the mathematical analogy 
again, religion by nature contains entities, or parts, which 
resemble the nature of an ordinal number. If one were 
to suppose an ordinal number, independent and unrelated 
to anything else, its very existence would be rendered im- 
possible. Such a supposition would be contrary to fact. 
And this is due to the fact that the existence of an ordinal 
number is conditioned upon its occupying a place in rela- 
tion to another number, or numbers, of a similar kind. 
There could not be the notion of an ordinal number such 
as first, without another ordinal number such as second. 
The nature of religion is likewise complex, and is similar 
to that of ordinal numbers. That is to say, the term re- 
ligion denotes both relata and relations. 

We inquire, in the next place, as to the kind of rela- 
tions found in religion. In general, there are two kinds: 
external and internal. External relations are supposed 
to exist independently of all the special qualities of the 
terms which they are called upon to relate. And, unless 
one is ready to ascribe to external relations, status in 
reality and to defend their existence as mere relations 
when not called upon to relate anything, external relations 
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seem to be nothing more than abstractions in a universe 
of discourse. The relations characteristic of religion, on 
the other hand, are internal. That is to say, they both 
affect and are affected by what they relate. The qualities 
of one part are interconnected by the nature and laws of 
the other part related to it, so that the one reflects the 
character and behavior of the other. 

Also, it should be remarked that the parts as related 
in one context may sustain other relations to different 
objects in other contexts. For example, the kind of rela- 
tions which x may sustain in a context when it is related 
to y, is different from the kind of relations x may sustain 
in a different context when it is related to z. But in the 
present treatment, our attention will be confined to the 
parts and their proper relations which characterize re- 
ligion. Furthermore, in history, illustrations exist where 
the relation between the parts has been rendered dispro- 
portionate. The diminution of one part has been thought 
to magnify the other part, but in all such cases the result 
also has been correspondingly disproportionate. One not- 
able illustration of this unbalanced emphasis, character- 
ized the controversy during the Middle Ages between real- 
ists and nominalists. And it might be added that this deep- 
seated controversy was not terminated even by Abelard, 
but has lived on until the present time and is recognizable 
today dressed in the uniform and employing the instru- 
ments of war. 

Our next question then is, what are the related parts 
in bi-polar religion. To this inquiry a variety of answers 
have been proposed. Whatever answer may be suggested 
at this stage of the discussion should be understood as 
inadequate for any final statement and as only anticipa- 
tory of the direction in which the answer must lie. When 
one declares that the parts of bi-polar religion are man 
and God, caution should be taken at once as to what the 
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terms, man and God, mean, and, until an appropriate 
meaning of the terms is obtained, one may reserve judg- 
ment as to the character of religion that may be said to 
accompany their relation. It is possible to conceive of man 
in such terms that, although related to a God possessing 
all the conceivable qualities that would provide the condi- 
tions of religious relations to man, and yet man himself 
possess no ground of a religious relation to God. This situ- 
ation may be described as a very irreligious state of af- 
fairs, on the one hand, or, as a highly so-called religious 
condition, on the other. 

Let us speak, first, of the irreligious view. This may 
grow out of a situation where, in comparison with such 
considerations as the immensity of the sidereal universe, 
the inconceivable dimensions of celestial proportions and 
the staggering reservoir of cosmic energy, puny man 
shrinks from oblivion and cries out in classical language: 
‘‘When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
man?” In language, however, more characteristic of the 
modern temper, Ernst Haeckel sees man as “but a tiny 
grain of protoplasm in the perishable framework of or- 
ganic nature,” (The Riddle of the Universe, p. 14), and 
Voltaire depicts man’s race as “tormented atoms in a bed 
of mud.” This estimate of man also, sadly enough, has 
pervaded too generally the implications of Newtonian 
physics and has bequeathed to our present time a flavor, 
if not a vocal blatancy. 

The other form of rendering man incapable of religious 
relations is adorned with ecclesiastical robes and mingles 
with culture and learning. Reference is made to the situ- 
ation in which man is drained of certain natural and 
normal qualities and powers to enrich and magnify the 
sovereignty of an arbitrary God. The result leaves man 
totally depraved. So much so that man, as man, does not 
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have within himself capacity for the organizing motives 
or behavior as conditioning relations to God and as afford- 
ing the groundwork of religion. Man is passive and is, 
therefore, irreligious until a sovereign God imparts unto 
him conditioning grace. This grace then is responsible for 
originating man’s initial impulse after God and for creat- 
ing the ground of religious relations. Besides, during the 
time-space of man upon the earth, there is no way of 
ascertaining those persons whom God has favored with 
the impartation of such conditioning grace. Moreover, 
God deals grace to whom he will and withholds it from 
whom he will. Therefore both the skeptical and the 
so-called religious views end in the degradation of man. 
Accordingly man is deprived of the capacity and freedom 
of initiating within himself desires and cravings of-the 
divine which guarantee to him the groundwork of a rela- 
tionship to God which constitutes religion. According to 
these views a kind of religion may be said to be present, 
but it exists distorted, due to its view of man’s dispro- 
portion. 

At the other extreme of man’s derogation, one confronts 
the view of man’s exaltation of himself usually in some 
form of humanism. According to this view man sees within 
his own powers and possibilities redemption from present 
imperfections and an ultimate maturity which he thinks 
will issue inevitably as a result of some kind of an evolu- 
tionary process whose factors and scope fall wholly on 
this side of the veil of mystery. In his poem entitled, “From 
Hertha,” Charles Swinburne describes man’s place in the 
universe as follows: 


But what thing dost thou now, 
Looking Godward, to cry, 
“T am I, thou art thou; 
I am low, thou art high?” 
I am thou, whom thou seekest to find him: find 
thou but thyself, thou art I. 
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The ratio of inverse proportion seems to apply between 
the parts that man and God play in bi-polar religion. 
Magnifying one part depreciates the other. Thus the 
humanistic glorification of man excludes such a supposed 
being as God, to whom man might be related in the re- 
ligious context. Max Otto acknowledges this to be the 
case when he remarks that, “the vital meaning of God in 
human experience has been defined away.... Not believ- 
ing in God has worked well. It has worked better than 
believing did” and “there is no superhuman being who 
cares what becomes of mankind.” (The Human Enter- 
prise, 823, 324, 325). Join to this view of the humanist 
elimination of God, the remark in the volume American 
Philosophies of Religion by Wieman and Meland. In the 
chapter entitled, “Religious Humanists” Professor Meland 
writes, that “man is alone in his venture toward the higher 
life.” (p. 267). Now, if this statement is true, then religion 
considered from the bi-polar point of view is nullified. Man, 
therefore, preémpts the universe so entirely that no room 
is provided for another part of a religious context with 
which he may sustain relations. 

Having examined extreme views of one pole of relig- 
ious relations under what is commonly termed man, we 
turn now to the other pole. Extreme views have been held 
concerning God also, which logically render religious rela- 
tions nugatory. On the one hand, God has been thought 
to represent nothing more than the barest minimum of 
causal efficacy or a resort to the termination of the infinite 
regress. This well-nigh complete rejection of God lurks 
within the practice of spelling certain names with capital 
letters: Substance, Matter, Energy, etc., a deus ex machina 
conception tolerated for the moment to solve difficulties 
insolvable by ordinary means. On the other hand there 
exists the opposite extreme of another school of thinkers 
who have somehow dissolved away all particular things, 
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including man, in their conception of an absolute God. This 
kind of absoluteness, notwithstanding its purpose of vindi- 
cating monism in philosophy or of guaranteeing a suitable 
object of reverence and devotion in religion, cuts the vital 
cord of religion. Whatever is Absolute, logically is both 
divorced from and alien to particularity or human indi- 
viduals. Therefore, the Absolute, by its very nature, can- 
not be conceived as having relations with finite individuals 
in a religious context. Whatever religious relations are 
claimed to exist between man and the Absolute, are likely 
relations between man, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, man’s own psychologisms which his imagination has 
projected and has endowed with supposed characteristics 
worthy of adoration. 

Both logic and the testimony of history, therefore, 
demonstrate the futility of man’s relation to a deus ex 
machina or an Absolute (God) in terms of any sort of 
religion worthy of the name. To be sure historical instances 
exist where such relations have been claimed as compris- 
ing religion. But to such a claim, the reply should assign 
the type of religion in question to an inferior class. 

Let us now turn from extreme views of relations in 
bi-polar religion, to inquire whether a kind of balance 
between the parts of the religious context may exist. In 
fact, I know of no relations between the parts that guar- 
antee religion other than those of balance. But the objec- 
tion will be made that balanced relations tend to exalt man 
to God’s level and to reduce God to man’s level. This objec- 
tion is valid if it is understood to follow the commonly 
accepted meaning of deifying man and of humanizing 
God, because, in that case, we would still be in the slough 
of the extreme views considered above. However, in prin- 
ciple, in order to guarantee the highest type of religious 
relations between man and God, there must exist a level- 
ling-off process. The highest claims of historic religions 
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consist of ideals of some kind of union between man and 
God, a relation unattainable with views of the dispropor- 
tion of either. In fact, thought must advance to the place 
where it can grasp the possibility of a qualitative kind of 
equality between man and God, although not to that of a 
quantitative kind of equality. That is to say a single pat- 
tern of qualities must be conceived as characterizing both 
man and God, if the full possibilities of relations between 
them shall comprise religion. 

Now it is the purpose of this discussion to explain how 
Personalism makes provision for this common pattern of 
qualities, and puts at the disposal of the person, means 
whereby he may experience the fullest realization of relig- 
ious possibilities. For purposes of conciseness the qualities 
in question will be arranged under two heads: first, im- 
manence and transcendence and, second, freedom. 

The presence of immanence and transcendence rests 
back upon a form of intelligence or consciousness plus the 
capacity of that intelligence or consciousness to be intelli- 
gent of its intelligence, or to be conscious of its conscious- 
ness. This is what we commonly describe as self-conscious- 
ness. Also, this relation itself, is of necessity bi-polar. One, 
single pole, as intelligence or consciousness, is uni-polar, 
and although it may function on its appropriate level, it 
lacks the capacity of this bi-polar relation. Uni-polar con- 
sciousness, for example, has no awareness of itself, it can- 
not reflect, it experiences no ought. In other words, its 
quality is immanent. Its intelligent grasp is confined with- 
in the present. Although repetition may reduce its behavior 
to characteristic patterns, resembling the exercise of mem- 
ory, uni-polar intelligence lacks the quality of transcen- 
dence. It cannot gather up past, present and future, trans- 
late them into meaning and reflect upon the meaning of 
meaning. This capacity characterizes only bi-polar intel- 
ligence. 
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It is only upon the pattern of immanence and transcen- 
dence that a balance of qualitative equality may be con- 
ceived as between the parts of bi-polar religion. Grant 
that man is both immanent and transcendent. On the one 
hand, he is immanent in nature, environment and the world 
order of which he is a part. On the other hand, man is 
transcendent and is more than something imprisoned with- 
in the mundane order. Wings of imagination, artistry of 
creativeness, architect of a timely destiny are his while 
in the world but yet not a part of the world. 

Moreover, conceive of God as possessing both qualities 
of transcendence and immanence. As transcendent, noth- 
ing can match God’s powers, approximate His knowledge 
or encompass the scope of His being. But, also, add to His 
character immanence, and immediately God is subject to 
limitations. He is found within space and time. Con- 
fronted with obstacles which He cannot remove, He toils 
the pathway of working out His purposes and of striving 
after results, which too often seem frustrated when almost 
achieved. 

Thus immanence and transcendence provide the condi- 
tions of a levelling-off process between man and God, a 
balance of qualitative equality. Relate the immanence of 
God to the immanence of man and there results the ground- 
work of cooperation between them. Man works with God 
and God works with man according to a single, if limited, 
pattern of qualities, one supplying what the other lacks. 
So related, there need be no disproportion. Appropriate 
aspects of what man and God are by nature form but two 
sides of a single plane and move upon a level that is normal 
to both. 

In the other hand, view both man and God upon the 
transcendent level and a similar possibility of relations 
exist. Both are viewed within another sphere but both 
are as becoming to transcendence as they are to immanence. 
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Qualitatively there is no distinction between them. Indeed 
God’s nature embraces infinities not afforded man, but the 
difference between the transcendence of man and the tran- 
scendence of God is quantitative, one of degree, and not 
qualitative, that is one of kind. 

Of course the usual objections will be made to this 
presentation. Criticism will be pointed perhaps to neither 
immanence or transcendence of man or God as such. But 
in the name of logical consistency, protest will be regis- 
tered against ascribing two opposite and conflicting char- 
acteristics to a single reference at one and the same mo- 
ment. The principle of non-contradiction claims that A 
cannot be both A and B at the same moment and in a 
single unity. Man and God must, therefore, be either im- 
manent, as humanism would have it, or transcendent, as 
deists and Absolutists claim. Rational consistency pre- 
cludes the possibility of both qualities present and constitu- 
tive of a single unity. Personalism, however, furnishes 
just this situation. Personalism conceives of reality upon 
the pattern of selfhood, and, therefore, in its initial pre- 
supposition Personalism makes provision for the bi-polar 
relation. Selves, according to Personalism, are bi-polar. 
Selves are comprised of subject-object relations, an ‘I’ 
and a “me.” Also Personalism assumes Reality likewise 
to be so constituted. Indeed, Personalism is aware that this 
bi-polar unity of the self is not acceptable to rational con- 
sistency, but it faces desperate alternatives. One choice 
possible to Personalism is to rely upon rational consistency 
and, by so doing, slur over a generous portion of life data. 
The other choice of Personalism is to include all life data 
at the cost of over-reaching rational consistency. And, 
since Personalism values life above logic, it undertakes 
to account for life data along with rational data. In order 
to do this, Personalism believes that its best pattern of 
interpretation is provided by a bi-polar self. 
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A brief statement must be made concerning the second 
of the qualities mentioned above. This is the quality of 
freedom. To the extent that our conception of either man 
or God suffers to enhance the other, to that extent the 
freedom of both is affected, and, whatever religion is 
claimed as conditioned upon such a relation, is likewise 
distorted. The most wholesome conception of what God is 
has no place for authoritarianism. Commonly men dis- 
trust their fellows, whose eyes they would dim in order 
to exploit their own vision, but the practice has no divine 
sanction. Cooperation between man and God functions 
upon one, and only one, condition, and that is the one of 
completely voluntary choice. Such a choice implies free- 
dom. Also, freedom characterizes both man and God. In 
principle both man and God exercise identical freedom. 
Here, again, difference is not one of quality but one of 
degree. And to any extent that the freedom of God in- 
fringes upon the freedom of man, by so much is man 
rendered something less than man and whatever religion 
ensues is equally off-balance. Bi-polar religion does not 
realize its fullness by curtailment or deprivation of either 
pole. Nothing less than a recognition by one part of the 
full integrity of the other part, will generate relations 
productive of religion at its best. 

One might say that the quality of freedom is the second 
cardinal principle of Personalism. Indeed, at the present 
stage of world affairs, freedom is generally at the fore. 
Some thinkers whose philosophy has rejected the principle 
of freedom for mechanistic uniformity, are now vocal in 
their advocacy of freedom as the basis of democracy. But 
Personalism has embraced the assumption of freedom from 
the first. Freedom, it has contended, is the sine qua non of 
the largest self-realization of the human person, as also 
one of the characteristics of God and whose actuality pro- 
vides one possible explanation of the problem of evil. 
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The term, Personalism, possesses no charm. The word 
is only a label to denote a group of concepts. Furthermore, 
the concepts themselves, are not susceptible of proof. They 
cannot claim the category of proof. But as postulates it is 
claimed that their grasp and application lay a groundwork 
productive of religion and capable of bringing to their 
fullest realizations the relations of bi-polar religion. 


LOST COUNTRY 
By ISABEL HARRISS BAR 


For landmark, a red stone, 
Carved with a bitter knife, 
Was set upon that hill. 

To the east was the lost valley 
And the lost lake and the city, 
Known and loved. 


In spite of words 

The heart remembers and returns there 

Even when the lagging feet protest — 

Beyond the hill the wide plain flowed westward 
And bruised its sides 

Against tall mountains. 

Here, after the white heat of day 

The night fell quickly, 

The stars were close enough to touch. 

Gnarled cedars, leaning against the wind, 
Made unfamiliar music blurred 

By the tumult of the heart, forever stranger there, 
Clinging blindly to lost words 

And the white, beloved hands remembered. 
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POETS AND PATRIOTS 
By JOHN LEHMAN 


Consistent Temper of Two Hundred Years 

F one looks back through the English poetry of the 

last two hundred years or so, during which time 

Britain steadily increased in strength and influence in the 

world, and won many costly and difficult wars, one cannot 

fail to notice how little has been written by the more out- 

standing poets which celebrates national achievement in 
the arts of war without qualification. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this, one or two 
famous poems of triumph, such as Thomas Campbell’s Ye 
Mariners of England, that every English boy has learnt 
by heart, but English war poetry since the Revolution has 
been on the whole more complex in feeling than the patri-. 
otic speeches in Shakespeare’s King Henry V. 

The most marked characteristic would seem to be a 
sceptical attitude towards any extreme claims of national 
righteousness, an impulse to look for sins on Britain’s own 
side which may have helped to bring about the conflict 
or stained her conduct in it. This note is sounded again 
and again in the poems that Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
for instance, wrote on public themes during the Napoleonic 
Wars. Even Britain’s most patriotic poet of modern times, 
Rudyard Kipling, is remembered by an enormous number 
of people chiefly for his Recessional, which is a passionate 
appeal for humility in success. 

The second characteristic I would underline, is a strong 
sense of the human situation beyond the immediate taking 
of sides, an unwillingness to forget, even when the enemy 
is at the gate, that war is an evil expedient and suffering 
common to all men. To judge from the poets, the typical 
Englishman, unlike the typical Prussian of military tradi- 
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tion, is unable not to see the other man’s point of view, 
utterly determined though he may be to destroy his power 
of war-making. 

Love of England 

Balancing these two characteristics is a third, also very 
important, a deep love of England as a free and beautiful 
country that has been loved for its freedom and beauty 
by generations of ancestors, people who were ready to sing 
differences of class or politics to defend it when its island 
cliffs were threatened. This spirit was memorably ex- 
pressed by Edward Thomas during the last war, in a poem 
which ends with these lines: 

But with the best and meanest Englishmen 
I am one in crying, God Save England, lest 
We lose what never slaves and cattle blest. 
The ages made her that made us from dust: 
She is all we know and live by, and we trust 
She is good and must endure, loving her so: 
And as we love ourselves we hate her foe. 

This temper has, it seems to me, remained remarkably 
constant for generations, and is as characteristic of many 
English poets writing today as it was of Coleridge or 
Edward Thomas. 

The most interesting of Coleridge’s poems, from this 
point of view, is his Fears in Solitude, written in 1798 
during one of the many invasion alarms of the time. He 
opens with an idyllic picture of the peace and beauty reign- 
ing in the English countryside, and then vividly describes 
the agony that a spectator of such a scene, fearing that 
the enemy may already have arrived, must feel: 

It weighs upon the heart that he must think 
What uproar and what strife may now be stirring 
This way or that way o’er these silent hills — 
Invasion, and the thunder and the shout, 

And all the crash of onset; fear and rage, 


And undetermined conflict — even now, 
Even now, perchance, and in his native isle: 
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Carnage and groans beneath the blessed sun! 
We have offended, oh my countrymen! 
We have offended very grievously . . . 

He follows this with contemptuous caricature of those 
who have forgotten what war means in terms of human 
suffering, and then rises to a climax of national defiance: 

Stand we forth! 

Render them back upon the insulted ocean, 

And let them toss as idly on the waves 

As the vile sea-weed, which some mountain-blast 
Swept from our shores... 

This is a passage which seems even more apposite to 
the events of 1940, when the English Channel was indeed 
filled with the tossing wreckage of an invading force — 
not Napoleon’s ships which never sailed, but Hitler’s luft- 
waffe. 

Warning of the Storm 

In a recently published anthology of Rudyard Kipling’s 
verse, the distinguished poet T. S. Eliot, who selected and 
edited it, has drawn attention to aspects of Kipling’s inspi- 
ration which make him peculiarly significant today. He 
refers to that mood of humility in success which I have 
mentioned as being so striking in Recessional. 

Kipling died before Hitler’s aggressions had made war 
certain, but he saw what was coming and warned his 
countrymen against it with prophetic passion, as in his 
remarkable poem The Storm Cone written in 1932. That 
reads well today; and I know no poem written about the 
British Navy in the present war more effective and moving 
than his Mine Sweepers written twenty-five years ago. 
Children have always loved his Puck of Pook’s Hill stories, 
but when he wrote Puck’s Song he created something that 
appeals not merely to children but to all Englishmen whose 
imaginations are quickened by their country’s past: 


See you the ferny ride that steals 
Into the oakwoods far? 
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O that was whence they hewed the keels 
That rolled to Trafalgar. 

And mark you where the ivy clings 
To Bayham’s mouldering walls? 

O there we cast the stout railings 
That stand around St. Paul’s. 

See you the dimpled track that runs 
All hollow through the wheat? 

O that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip’s fleet... 

The most interesting of those poets in the generation 
of the under-forties are Cecil Day Lewis, Louis MacNeice 
and Stephen Spender. A little younger than they are, but 
sharing the same background, two others stand out: Roy 
Fuller, who is serving in the Fleet Air Arm abroad and 
has recently written a number of poems remarkable for 
their naked intensity of feeling, and Laurie Lee, whose 
lyrics are full of a sense of beautiful things made more 
precious by the danger of war. 


Poems in Kitbags 

There are other young poets who have been writing 
about the war, such as John Pudney and Alun Lewis, who 
deserve careful consideration in any complete survey, but 
they stand rather apart from the five personalities I have 
mentioned. I have also seen a very large number of single 
poems by young men serving in the Navy, the Army or 
the Air Force, each one of which had some memorable line 
or phrase though the total effect might be immature. Some 
of these have appeared in magazines, some have been broad- 
cast; and for those which have seen the light I am sure 
there are three times as many lying hidden in kitbags and 
lockers wherever there are fighting men in British uni- 
forms. 


Somewhere perhaps, in a desert bivouac or on the con- 
voy lanes to America or Russia, notes are being gathered 
for the epic of this war. Meanwhile, the tradition holds, 
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and in the words of one of the youngest poets, Norman 
Hampson, written while in a corvette on the high seas: 


. . . We keep 
The truest course by the best light we know. 


CHALLENGE 


By MARY SINTON LEITCH 


I 
How pitiful the mind of man that tries 
To search the unimaginable height 
And depth of heaven! Through measureless wastes of light 
My thought reels blindly: evermore there rise 
Vast empyreans, endless galaxies 
Of suns and moons and stars. Has then the night 
No confines — none? I cannot bear the bright 
Expanse of those illimitable skies! 


In vain I would escape, in vain would find 
Shelter on earth from those celestial fires: 
They scorch me, they destroy me and consume. 
I am but ashes tossed on a casual wind 

In mockery of my hopes and high desires ; — 
Whirled in a dance of universal doom! 


II. 
Why should I fear infinitude, or hark 
To hollow echoes borne upon the tide 
Of that supernal silence? All the pride 
Of all the suns shall not avail to mark 
My forehead with abasement! From the stark 
Abyss above — beneath —I will not hide 
Reluctant eyes, nor tremble before wide 
And windless spaces of the star-strewn dark. 


No! I will look undaunted on the flame 

Of infinite heavens: far more sublime, august, 
The heaven of stars within me: so intense 

A light is in my breast it puts to shame 
Disintegrating worlds of mortal dust 

And streams defiance to the firmaments. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
The Travail of Human Equality 


Successive epochs of human culture have labored at the task 
of bringing human equality to birth. Earlier stages of its nativity, 
naturally bore the characteristics of simplicity and artlessness. 
License, nomadic tribalism, and beneficence of autocracy sprang 
up variously both as to time and place without any consensus 
gentium to guarantee the validation of human equality as a social, 
or hardly as a national, sanction. Voices at decreasing intervals, 
throughout man’s long ascent, have been lifted as signal flares in 
the night of man’s inhumanity to man. Socrates, Aristotle, Stoi- 
cism, Jesus, St. Augustine, Boethius, Dante, Luther and an ever 
widening stream of human anxieties have found expression in 
revolutionary periods particularly of England, the United States 
and France. These instances merely sketch the high-lights of 
mortal pain, labor and death in order to bring to birth the living 
foundation of a new age of man. 

Support for human equality has derived from a variety of 
arguments. The religious contention that all men are sons of a 
common Father, probably is the oldest, and even today carries 
weight. Then there is the argument that rests human equality upon 
the quality of justice. As one writer puts it, “‘in the eyes of justice 
men are equal, and in so far as they are not equal, they ought 
to be.” Again the moral argument exists. Nicolai Hartmann 
expresses it in these words: “However different men may be, 
there are certain basic relations of life, in respect to which men 
ought to be equal; here every individual advantage has its limit,” 
(Ethics II, 99.) 

Without intending to detract from the convincingness of such 
arguments as these, yet it may be remarked that they lack some- 
thing of the modern temper. The erection of a priorae, oughts, 
duties up to the authoritarian levels and the sanctifying them by 
assenting to their domination over human well-being, ill-suits 
habits of thought which derive their conclusions from experience. 
To put the issue squarely: does human equality amount to the 
imposition of an ideal born of creative imagination de novo and 
blessed by some purpose extraneous to the loom of human nature 
with a subtle intent of control, or is human equality one of the 
patterns nature all along has been seeking to weave for mankind 
in the face of selfish and blind frustration? 

Thomas Jefferson supported in principle a sort of equality in 
democracy upon the latter view. It may be called a mortality basis. 
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A French statistician had estimated that of the people who arrive 
at the age of twenty-one years, one-half of that number die within 
eighteen years and nine months. Therefore, Jefferson argued that 
“every constitution, then, and every law, naturally expires at the 
end of nineteen years” (The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Ford 
edition, V, 116-121). The ignoring of this fact, Jefferson held, 
amounted to the dead ruling the living. 

Recently, another and more specifically biological support of 
human equality has been made by Herbert Spiegelberg, Lawrence 
College. (“A Defense of Human Equality,” The Philosophical Re- 
view, Vol. LIII, 2; No. 314, March, 1944, pp. 101-124.) He names 
his argument, “The ‘Moral Chance’ of Inequality.” Also, according 
to his manner, the steps of the argument follow the syllogistic form. 

(1) undeserved discriminations call for redress, (2) all in- 
equalities of birth constitute undeserved discriminations. I 
shall conclude that (3) all inequalities of birth call for redress. 
Such redress implies, at least in principle, the cancellation of 
all inequalities of birth by equalization. In this sense, then, 
Peay that (4) equality is a fundamental ethical demand” 

Professor Spiegelberg on the first proposition contends that 
“only morally deserved inequalities justify unequal lots,” (114). 
As to the second, he holds “all initial inequalities in the form of 
privileges and handicaps are ethically unwarranted,” with the 
corollary that “in the fate of being blindly subject to the unequal 
chances of our unequal births we are all equal” (116). Finally, 
therefore, “unequal shares... constitute ... undeserved discrimin- 
ation [and] demands redress for inequalities which are supported 
by nothing but the chance of birth” (118). However, equality need 
not be an ambiguous term and the author avoids obscurity when 
he concludes: 

... it is this claim to equal rights of men’s ultimate selfhood, 
based upon their equal existential plight, which seems to me 
to be at the root of what we mean by the phrase “equal human 
dignity” . . . no one who is born into the world can claim any 
special birthright over anyone else; for in a moral sense all 
start equally, without initial merit or demerit (121-2). 


A sober examination of equality is now essential. Civilization 
soon will be confronted by a peace parley. Will those participating 
and the people whom they represent, be dominated by emotion or 


by intelligence? Only time will answer. 
Paul R. Helsel. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Editor, The Personalist : — 

In the last issue of The Personalist there is a very angry review 
of my book, Roots of Bergson’s Philosophy. The reviewer says that 
I am both careless and unfair. I think he is wrong, but short of 
reading my book, there is no way for a third person to find out. The 
other reviewers, who included at least one friend of Bergson’s, 
found no reason to be angry. 

There is only one accusation to which I must give a direct 
answer, the accusation that I try to get what profit I can “out of 
recounting the lowly Jewish origins of Bergson’s family, going 
back four generations to make it effective.” Bergson’s great-grand- 
father and grandfather were rich, learned, charitable Polish Jews, 
leaders in their community, and his father was a well-known 
musician. This is not a lowly origin, though I fail to see what 
difference it would make if it were, except that the achievement 
of Bergson would have been still greater if he had come from an 
ill-educated family. Furthermore, it would be especially hard for 
me to be guilty of implicit anti-Semitism. I am myself a Jew, only 
one generation removed from eastern-European life, and I can feel 
only sorrow that the reviewer believes that the naming of such 
origins is an effort to discredit a man. 

Bergson was a subtle philosopher, a wonderfully picturesque 
writer, and a courageous man as well. It is only right to point out 
what can so easily be forgotten, that his philosophy is in great part 
a reflection and culmination of several trends of European thought. 
That is what I have tried to show. I am surprised that the reviewer 
was taken so aback, and that he felt that I wanted to degrade 
Bergson. I think that if the reviewer would reread this chapter 
in a calmer mood, he would correct his impression. 


Ben-Ami Scharfstein. 


Logistics 

Shortly after our entry into World War II. I was called to the 
largest state military college in this country to establish a depart- 
ment of philosophy and classics. Since logic always seemed to me 
to be the most important subject in any college curriculum I took 
great pride in the progress of my logic classes. In order to develop 
the critical faculties and to destroy the prevalent faith in the 
printed word I had the custom of making a contract with the 
students that any student who found all of the falsehoods in the 
periodical literature of December and January and presented proof 
of the same would receive not less than a B in the course. As usual 
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only one or two students found all of the fallacies, but all of them 
had a great time putting the critical microscope on everything 
they had read. 

On the day before the final examinations when all projects were 
checked one cadet with a peculiarly triumphant look on his face 
(I could tell from the actions of the others that something was in 
the air) raised his hand and said, “Professor, you have been teach- 
ing us all during this semester that we should not act on anything 
that we read or hear unless it conforms with the rules of reason. 
Isn’t that what you’ve been teaching us?” 

“Yes,” I replied, wondering what was coming next. 

“Well, then, how about the Blue Book? Most of those rules have 
absolutely no rhyme or reason to them and they ought to be done 
away with! Isn’t that right?’ 

The class leaned forward with expectant attention. Now they 
would have some help in their fight to eliminate the old, obnoxious 
and meaningless rules. I knew that I was on the spot — to say yes 
would probably mean the loss of my job; to say no would be an im- 
possibility. So I stalled for time, slowly stroking my long sharp 
nose. For a moment my mind was blank. Then suddenly an inspi- 
ration came to me. 

“Well, boys, I’ll tell you. The things in that Blue Book are a 
matter of faith and not a matter of reason.” 

So it is in the army. 

John H. Melzer. 


Susan Stebbing 

In London on September 11th, 1943, Susan Stebbing died. By 
her death the world has lost a vigorous philosophical intelligence, 
a passionate defender of justice and a great teacher. A number 
of her English friends have begun to discuss plans for a memorial 
to her, and they are joining with Bedford College of the University 
of London and the Kingsley School for Girls for the purpose of 
raising funds to this end. It is hoped that enough money can be 
raised to establish a substantial scholarship for post-graduate 
studies in philosophy. The amount required will be large. We 
believe that Miss Stebbing’s friends and admirers in America may 
wish to contribute to such a memorial to her. 

A panel in Girton College is to be carved in her memory, and 
the Aristotelian Society hopes to publish as a memorial a volume 
of essays on various subjects in which she was interested. 

Contributions to the scholarship fund should be made out to 
Mary Evelyn Clarke, and sent to Mrs. Ann Hook, 606A - 38rd St., 


Brooklyn, New York. 
Wm. Pepperell Montague. 
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Dr. Hinrichs in the Spring Personalist’ 


As Sellars has written, a method is determined by its author’s 
philosophy and by his idea of how to teach it to beginners. Now, 
each philosophy in the literature is criticized by some expert as not 
really philosophy ; each way of presenting it, as not really the way 
to present it to beginners. But to make such criticisms is to pretend 
to possess and be guided by the true idea of philosophy and the true 
idea of how to present it to beginners. How can this pretension 
be reconciled with the fact that such a complete understanding or 
theory of the course is not in evidence? 


We can answer that we do find something pertinent in the liter- 
ature. Here and there the experts invoke or imply some pedagogi- 
cal principle or other in passing judgment on details of philosophy 
and of ways of presenting it to beginners. We can assume (and this 
is my assumption) that these scattered principles are fragments 
of a true theory of the general introduction course, and that, when 
brought to light and studied collectively, they will yield such a 
theory. That theory will be as critical and as authoritative as the 
collective experience and judgment of the experts who provide its 
principles. The experts, of course, are the philosophy teachers, 
who during the past forty years, have published textbooks, critical 
reviews, and periodical articles bearing on the subject. 


"The following section was dropped out of Dr. Gerard Hinrichs’ abl ti i 
Spring Personalist, “Teacher and Critic: Know Thyself.” It shoei Necigrent 
the end of page 154. We are printing it at Dr. Hinrichs’ request, — Ed, 
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Philosophy and Theology 

PAIDEIA: The Ideals of Greek Culture. 
By Werner Jaeger. Translated from 
the German manuscript by Gilbert 
Highet. Vol. II, In Search of the Di- 
vine Center; Vol. III, The Conflict of 
Cultural Ideals in the Age of Plato. 
Vol. II, pp. xv, 442; Vol. III, pp. viii, 
374. Oxford University Press, New 
York. $3.75 per volume; set of three 
volumes, $10.00. 


Professor Jaeger’s treatment 
of the ideals of Greek culture 
must be considered the outstand- 
ing cultural literary achieve- 
ment of the war years. Were one 
to go through these volumes and 
look up all cross-references and 
notes he would thereby achieve 
important knowledge of the out- 
standing features of Greek 
thought. Moreover one will, in 
these two final volumes, find 
bridged the gap between classi- 
cal Greek civilization and the 
Christian culture of late antiqui- 
ty. The Second Volume begins 
with the Fourth Century and the 
fall of Athens, which catastro- 
phe shook all moral ideals and 
struck at the roots of religion. 
If such a disaster was to be re- 
paired, “the process must begin 
with religion and ethics” (4). 
That which distinguished the 
Greek spirit from that of other 
nations was to be found in its 
development of a conscious pat- 
tern of education and culture. 
Thus it came about that Socrates 
and Plato became schoolmasters 
to the western world. The re- 
habilitation of the state was to 
come about by the moral refor- 
‘mation of the individual soul. 
The journey toward this new 
education started with a reali- 
gation that a new and higher 


ideal of society was necessary 
and it ended with the search for 
a new God. Having seen its 
kingdom of earth blown to dust, 
it fixed its home in the kingdom 
of heaven. The true effects of 
the philosophical developments 
of the time could not be foreseen 
by those nearest them, but after 
the collapse of the Greek 
city-state they created western 
Science and _ philosophy and 
paved the way for the universal 
religion, Christianity. 

The chapter entitled, The 
Memory of Socrates, is one of 
the most thrilling we have read 
for many a day. The dominance 
by Socrates of western culture 
is thus expressed: 


Socrates became the lead- 
er of all modern enlighten- 
ment and modern philoso- 
phy, the apostle of moral 
liberty, bound by no dogma, 
fettered by no tradition, 
standing free on his own 
feet, listening only to the 
inner voice of conscience— 
preaching the new religion 
of this world, and a heaven 
to be found in this life by 
our own spiritual strength, 
not through grace _ but 
through tireless striving to 
perfect our own nature 
(13). 

If these words seem extreme in 
their appreciation, we commend 
the reader to a perusal of this 
wonderful chapter on Socrates, 
for the author does not merely 
follow the set lines of ancient 
tradition in the interpretation 
of Greek thought but strikes out 
boldly in new and original un- 
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derstandings of the utmost sug- 
gestiveness. 

What he did was to create 
a new attitude toward life, 
which formed the climax of 
a long and painful ascent 
towards human freedom, 
and which can never be 
transcended by any other. 
The gospel he preached 
was the self-mastery and 
self-sufficiency of the moral 
character (25). (He) found 
that human nature which 
is the part of the world 
best known to us, was the 
firmest basis for his analy- 
sis of reality and his clue 
to understanding it. As 
Cicero says, he brought 
philosophy down from hea- 
ven into the cities and 
homes of men (82). 

The result of all this was a 
new order of values which was 
worked out in the dialectic of 
Plato and Socrates and made the 
foundation of later cultures: 

It was Socrates’ summons 
to men to ‘care for their 
souls’ that turned the mind 
of Greece towards a new 
way of life (46). 

The author then takes up the 
Dialogues, as representing the 
ideas of Socrates in application 
to the problems of the state and 
of society, and here the reader 
will find an unusual and original 
analysis that lends much to the 
understanding of both Socrates 
and Plato. 

The Third Volume opens with 
an instructive chapter on Greek 
medicine which Jaeger credits 
for the development of Greek 
science, and is followed by a 
section on the rhetoric of Isocra- 
tes as it related itself to Greek 
political ideals, pan-Hellenism, 
and the education of a prince, 
freedom and authority and their 
conflict in a radical democracy. 
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Plato’s later writings are next 
considered, and finally, Demos- 
thenes, and the death and trans- 
figuration of the city-state. 

Naturally, so broad a scholarly 
study will tax the capacity of 
any reviewer with a _ lesser 
knowledge of the subject, but 
these volumes will repay a hun- 
dred times the serious reader 
who would find fresh and signifi- 
cant material on a subject of 
perennial and absorbing inter- 
est. The amazing thing to the 
average man will be the extreme 
modernity of the problems dis- 
cussed, and many a blind politi- 
co might find here instruction 
on the movements of the present 
hour. Henceforth no classical 
library will be complete without 
these precious volumes. 

5 el pe 


HUMANISM AND THEOLOGY. By 
Werner Jaeger. Marquette University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 87. $1.50. 


Humanism and Theology com- 
prises the Aquinas Lecture of 
the Aristotelian Society of Mar- 
quette University for 1943. It 
deals with the historical problem 
of the relation of humanism and 
theism in the classical tradition, 
and in St. Thomas and Medieval 
Theology. 

The author refuses to yield 
to those who give to the term 
“humanism” an anti-metaphysi- 
cal meaning and would separate 
humanism from any kind of 
theology. The term was coined 
by historical scholars in the 19th 
century to refer to the classical 
humanists of the renaissance 
period. The term is further 
traced to the humanitas of Ci- 
cero, which corresponds to the 
Greek word paideia. 

In this lecture the story of 
Greek culture is traced from 
Homer through the decline of 
religious foundations under the 
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influence of the great drama- 
tists. The early physicists gave 
to their physical principle a di- 
vine rank and nature. The ma- 
terial principle is the divine 
source of life and reality. Socra- 
tes, Plato, and Aristotle sought 
to reconstruct human life on the 
basis of rational thought. Plato’s 
“pedagogical aim in his books is 
to show the reader... that this 
line which starts with the practi- 
cal question of human education 
and virtue, leads up when pur- 
sued in the truly Socratic way to 
the divine principle of the intelli- 
gible world which Plato calls 
‘the unconditioned’ ” (p. 52). 


The point of departure for 
every humanism is its concept of 
human nature. Human nature, 
and Reason as the supreme 
power of human nature, the two 
pillars of Greek Culture, became 
central for St. Thomas through 
his Aristotelianism. Theology 
was intended from its very be- 
ginning to transcend humanism 
but at the same time it was the 
true fulfilment of the task which 
humanism had formulated. 


This little book is a valuable 
contribution by an eminent clas- 
sical scholar to the clarification 
of an important issue. The notes 
at the end of the book will be 
found both illuminating and 
helpful. H.L.S. 


THE RELIGIOUS AVAILABILITY OF 
WHITEHEAD’S GOD: A _ Critical 
Analysis. By Stephen Lee Ely. The 
University of Wisconsin Press. Pp. 
Ce AOA 


In the eleventh chapter of 
Science and the Modern World 
Professor Whitehead offers the 
significant challenge that “It 
may be doubted whether any 
properly general metaphysics 
can ever, without the illicit in- 
troduction of other considera- 
tions, get much farther than 
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Aristotle” in producing “a God 
available for religious pur- 
poses.” The question posed by 
Professor Ely in subjecting 
Whitehead’s own later views to 
critical analysis on the same 
score is “whether Whitehead’s 
God can serve to focus modern 
liberal religious feeling; wheth- 
er the philosophy of organism 
can furnish a satisfactory basis 
for the ‘New Reformation.’ ” In 
particular, the problem is wheth- 
er Whitehead “furnishes a real 
explanation of evil and a real 
ground for belief that his God 
can help man diminish that 
evil.” 

In his statement of Professor 
Whitehead’s concept, or con- 
cepts, of God, Professor Ely has 
contributed an interesting and 
very lucid account of a rather 
elusive subject. His verdict con- 
cerning the God of Science and 
the Modern World is negative. 
That deity or aspect of deity, the 
Principle of Concretion or Lim- 
itation whereby what is actual 
is realized from potentiality by 
the underlying will-to-exist, is 
apparently neither personal nor 
concrete and is, therefore, defi- 
nitely not “available.” To the 
possible claim that the Primord- 
ial Nature of God, presented in 
the later Process and Reality can 
satisfy the demands of religion, 
Ely offers a rather serious ob- 
jection. The Primordial Nature 
is God’s mental nature which 
creates all types of order wheth- 
er realized or not. Being both a 
fact and a really existing being 
it does seem to offer more to 
religion than the Principle of 
Concretion, but it fails, the au- 
thor insists, in that it is both un- 
conscious and impersonal and 
ultimately cares nothing for the 
individual and his values. 

In the Consequent Nature of 
God Whitehead presents an as- 
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pect of his deity which is both 
a part of the world process and 
fully conscious, constituting as 
it does the “weaving of God’s 
physical feelings upon his pri- 
mordial concepts.” It is in his 
Consequent Nature that God 
saves the world out of tender 
compassion, cherishing and eter- 
nally conserving all achieved 
values and_ integrating all 
achieved evils into an eternal 
harmony where, for himself at 
least, their evil character disap- 
pears. In the God who thus saves 
the world’s values, Ely finds con- 
siderable that is available to re- 
ligion. But it is neither a the- 
oretical solution of the problem 
of evil nor a source of practical 
religious satisfaction, he insists, 
to know that our evils are ultim- 
ately transmuted in the divine 
nature. They still remain evil 
for us, and it is our evil that con- 
cerns religion. 


No theist can afford to ignore 
the real crux of Professor Ely’s 
criticism, one which should be 
applied vigorously to every phi- 
losophy of religion, namely that 
no concept of God or account of 
the universe can be religiously 
satisfying that neglects the mor- 
al values of the individual in 
favor of a merely aesthetic qual- 
ity of the whole. In placing 
beauty above goodness one vio- 
lates the essential nature of ma- 
ture religion. 


The contention that Whitehead 
has no right to use the term God 
when designating his religiously 
unavailable metaphysical princi- 
ple may have considerable justi- 
fication in the interest of clarity 
of thought. But to refrain there- 
fore from a metaphysical search 
for the “available’’ would seem 
to invite capitulation to irra- 
tionality in religion. 


Sterling M. MeMurrin. 


ESENCIA Y EXISTENCIA DEL SER 
Y DE LA NADA: Metafisica de la 
nada. By Andres Avelino, Professor of 
Introduction to Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo. Editora 
Montalvo, Ciudad Trujillo, R. D. Pp. 
71, 


This small but compact vol- 
ume is an outgrowth of lectures 
in the introduction to metaphys- 
ics given to the students of the 
author in 1912. It deals with 
the essence and existence of be- 
ing and particularly with the 
metaphysics of the concept of 
“nothing,” or perhaps better in 
English, “non-being.” The au- 
thor finds himself for the third 
time in opposition to the view 
of existentialism taken by Hei- 
degger. The philosopher, like the 
scientist, seeks the truth, but he 
goes beyond the scientist and 
finds philosophizing an end in 
itself, and his satisfaction arises 
from the correctness of his in- 
tuitions and the happy expres- 
sion of them rather than from 
their critical analysis. The vari- 
ous brief essays, rather than 
chapters, into which the book is 
divided deal with definitions of 
various angles, and the relation 
of the concept of “‘non-being” to 
it. Heidegger holds that one 
cannot think “non-being” since it 
is the negation of thought, that 
in truth the essence of “non- 
being” is not “not being any- 
thing,” but rather the contra- 
pole of existence. It is the ma- 
trix out of which creation takes 
place and thus has a positive 
quality of its own. Still it was 
non-existent before the existence 
of being and became existent 
with the existence of being. The 
true freedom of the person is 
attained in the full renunciation 
of being and the acceptance of 
non-being. M.M.T. 
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Empiricism in Religion 

RELIGION, SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE MODERN WORLD: The 
Terry Lectures. By Alexander D. Lind- 
say, Master of Baliol College, Oxford. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. Pp. 
vi, 73. $1.50. 


Professor Lindsay poses the 
question: What is a good world 
of democracy and truth and free 
men? The universities of Ger- 
many, once the very center of the 
world-wide search for truth, the 
clearinghouse for an interchange 
of ideas between all races, 
creeds, and conditions of men, 
succumbed to Hitler without a 
struggle. Could that happen in 
England or America? Is the her- 
itage of the Puritan democratic 
community really a living part 
of these countries or are these 
now words that merely recall the 
past? In his estimation science 
has not only led to man’s in- 
creasing control of his environ- 
ment, it has also led to the con- 
trol of men’s minds by tech- 
niques that are basically inap- 
plicable to them. As a result, 
both Europe and America have 
seen a generation declaring 
themselves “scientific,” many of 
whom have believed in nothing, 
created nothing, and whose gods 
were long ago debunked and de- 
clared nonexistent. He main- 
tains as a matter of fact that 
science and religion need each 
other and cannot exist adequate- 
ly if separated. Rel. 


SCIENCE, RELIGION, AND THE FU- 
TURE. By C. E. Raven, Master of 
Christ’s College, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Com- 
bridge. Macmillan and Co., New York. 
Pp. x, 125. $2.00. 


Here is a book, small in size, 
thrilling in content, and prodig- 
ious in meaning, which no per- 
sonalist can afford to overlook. 
In it the author traverses the 
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ground of contemporary history 
and studies the relation between 
our ideologies and the present 
international situation. One of 
the causes of our present dis- 
tress he finds in the failure to 
agree on the significance of ex- 
istence and to cooperate for its 
welfare. For this those are re- 
sponsible who have failed to 
adjust human thought and life 
to the new knowledge which the 
past century has disclosed. This 
has come about because of the 
blind conflict between science 
and religion which has thriven 
on prejudice, egotism, and mis- 
understanding on both sides. It 
is silly in science to admit no 
truth of reality outside of its 
own measurements, for a strict 
objectivity has not been common 
even in science (7). The study 
of mankind cannot be achieved 
on such a system but demands 
a medium and technique capable 
of expressing personality (12- 
13). Religion itself is not a sys- 
tem of beliefs but a personal re- 
latedness. The categories em- 
ployed by biology cannot do jus- 
tice to personality or to the per- 
sonal ranges of human experi- 
ence. The actual living person 
is the only medium competent to 
express and to explain to per- 
sons their universe of experi- 
ence (14). 

Next follows a most discrimin- 
ating review of the Darwinian 
controversy, described as “a 
storm in a Victorian tea-cup.” 
The result of this he sums up in 
Charles Kingsley’s words writ- 
ten long ago: “They find now 
that they have got rid of an 
interfering God — a master-ma- 
gician as I call it — they have to 
choose between the absolute em- 
pire of accident and a living, 
immanent, ever-working God’ 
(33). He describes the contro- 
versy as springing in no small 
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part from Darwin’s persecu- 
tion fantasy, a persecution ex- 
pected from brother scientists, 
and the unfortunate attack of 
Wilberforce the Churchman 
sometimes known as ‘“Soapy 
Sam” in which Darwin was ac- 
cused of “atheism.” Darwinism 
was thus led into a religionism 
of its own, becoming sacrosanct 
and any criticism of it an evi- 
dence of intellectual depravity. 
Perhaps the worst effect was to 
be seen in the field of psychology 
“which has been as much beset 
by charlatans as spiritualism” 
(59). The reductio ad absurdum 
came with Behaviourism in 
claiming for science both omni- 
competence and a solely mater- 
ialistic technique (60). The gen- 
eral effect has been: 

For a decade or more the 
danger of this state of loco- 
motor ataxia in which hu- 
manity ceased to obey any 
coherent and organizing 
control was concealed by a 
blind belief in progress — 
a strange irrational faith in 
the automatic improvement 
of human life, based only on 
a shallow view of evolution 
and a blinkered ignorance 
of what other men in other 
fields of effort were doing 
(63). 

A similar misfortune has be- 
fallen the field of religion. In 
the words of F. Wood Jones: 

The misfortune that has 
overtaken the spiritual out- 
look of man is that as his 
universe expanded his con- 
ception of the Deity did not 
expand with it (64). 

We now witness a revolution 
in the concepts of physical sci- 
ence whereby the picture of mat- 
ter is essentially different from 
that of the Nineteenth century. 
The atom is no longer indivisible 
and indestructible; measurement 


is relative to the measurer (66). 
Our world with all its factuality 
is such for our very limited and 
specific senses and may be quite 
a different reality to differently 
organized beings. 

What scent particles are 
decoded into perceptions by 
the pectinated antennae of 
the male oak-egger? How 
does the eel steer its course 
through unknown seas from 
an English river to its 
spawning ground in the 
West Indies? What would 
the world look like if our 
eyes could see infra-red or 
ultra-violet as colour? What 
would be our sensations if 
we could pick up directly 
the wave-length of the 
“Forces Programme.” 


Dogmatism is indecent. Laws 
become hypotheses and infalli- 
bilities disappear for science as 
they ought to have done for the- 
ology. He points out the newer 
developments in the field of psy- 
chology toward a personalistic 
psychology as exemplified in the 
work of G. W. Allport of Har- 
vard, the effect of which is to 
modify profoundly the supposed 
scope of scientific research (70). 
Thus there is created a new field 
of common understanding and 
effort between science and relig- 
ion, for the worlds of science and 
religion are one. Into such a 
harmony of understanding and 
effort the Barthian-Kirkegaard- 
ian-Niebuhrian crisis-theology 
thrusts its divisive note by an 
appeal to the old animosities and 
a call to new conflicts. The need 
now is for a unifying ideal, a 
world religion. Without it and 
the principles of life contained 
in it any consistent cooperation, 
any organic community of na- 
tions and races is impossible 
(82). The author holds the 
breakdown of the League of Na- 
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tions to have been partly due to 
the concept that a civilization 
whose unity was found in com- 
mon systems of sanitation or 
transport, of industrialism or 
athletics could afford to ignore 
fundamental differences of re- 
ligion and philosophy. For com- 
munity of effort then we must 
have a consistent philosophy as a 
background: 

To provide such a philoso- 
phy is the foremost duty of 
those who plan for the fu- 
ture, whether in the educa- 
tion of individuals or in the 
integration and _  develop- 
ment of communities (65). 

The duty of seeking an inte- 
grating philosophy demands a 
steady effort on the part of all 
qualified to help in formulating 
it, readiness to cooperate with 
others even though they chal- 
lenge ideas which we hold dear, 
and it must not be forgotten 
that there is need for urgency 
(95). The unifying principle he 
sees in the recognition of the 
sanctity of the self which is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. Every 
aspiration after goodness, every 
achievement of love, self-sacri- 
fice, righteousness, or justice 
would be seen then as an incar- 
nation of God, and the sources 
of such goodness recognized as 
they might exist in any religion. 
Here then would be the point of 
impact for a new sense of broth- 
erliness and cooperation around 
the world. This is a telling book, 
a clarion call, and a prophecy to 
our times. If you must miss 
a hundred books do not miss this 
one. 1 Faas a 


EXPERIENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. By Howard B. Jefferson. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 
Pp. 230. $2.00. 


This volume is typical of the 
plethora of deliverances now 
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streaming from younger initi- 
ates of religious thought of the 
present time. This statement is 
made not to detract from its rec- 
ognized value, which unques- 
tionably it contains. Its strong 
features pertain to a clear re- 
lating of the data of science and 
philosophy to religion. Often the 
fact is stated that such relations 
exist, jointed with an unex- 
pressed or inarticulate aware- 
ness that waters from the 
streams of science and philoso- 
phy do actually mingle with the 
flood-tide of religion. Even 
though we may not know how 
this occurs, one is grateful when 
anyone attempts to point out 
just how the commingling seems 
to behave in specific instances. 
Again, the author is sensitive 
particularly to the social impli- 
cations and applications of 
Christianity. In spite of this 
insight, he retains a healthy nom- 
inalism as the real and working 
foundation of Christianity. Fin- 
ally, his researches have been 
wide and his command of philo- 
sophic knowledge is commend- 
able. 

It is possible, on the other 
hand, that titles amount to noth- 
ing more than algebraic tags to 
label particular articles in an 
assortment. I anticipated some- 
thing illuminating, for example, 
about “Experience,” but came to 
the end of the volume unenlight- 
ened. What is experience? Is it 
composed of parts? What dis- 
tinguishes experience from other 
events of life? Inasmuch as the 
title of the volume made experi- 
ence central, I coveted knowl- 
edge about it. 

A similar outcome resulted 
from the hope that I would learn 
something of “Revelation,” one 
of the chapter headings. The 
treatment of that title is com- 
parable to Meno’s assurance 
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that he could explain to Socrates 
the nature of a bee. Upon Socra- 
tes’ inquiry Meno’s implied reply 
was “there are many kinds of 
bees’ (Meno, 72). Interesting 
classes of revelation were cited 
but nothing informing was at- 
tempted about what revelation 
was in itself. And this is true 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
reader’s expectation is height- 
ened by the anticipatory sugges- 
tion on page 64 where mention 
is made of grounding the oscilla- 
tion between experimentalism 
and tradition in revelation. Then 
follows the statement: “the con- 
nection is, I believe, potentially 
present in our culture, but it 
needs to be made explicit in or- 
der to be used.” In fact, four 
pages farther on (68) we read: 
“We are not in the least con- 
cerned with opposing revelation 
and knowledge. What is known 
is known, and cannot be de- 
stroyed by revelation which 
moves in the realm of faith.” 

It would seem that valid criti- 
cism might be offered, also, of 
the author’s epistemological so- 
lution in chapter four. At least 
out of deference for his former 
teacher, Professor D. C. Mackin- 
tosh, of Yale, Professor Jeffer- 
son goes upon record as endor- 
sing the “Critical Realism” of 
Professor Macintosh. He de- 
clares: “in religious experience 
there is actually given the inde- 
pendently existing Divine Ob- 
ject” (110). Then among his 
three reservations, the author, 
apparently, shifts to a contra- 
dictory position and acknowl- 
edges that the religious object 
is not a “concrete quality nor 
a quasi-impressional datum, 
uniquely apprehended with gen- 
uine immediacy, but rather a 
derived and mediated image or 
conception which is interpreta- 
tively read into perceptual or 
ideal objects” (112). In the dis- 
cussion of this problem, the 


author appears to indorse both 
the epistemological monism of 
Macintosh and the epistemologi- 
cal dualism of Tennant. On the 
whole, however, the author is to 
be commended for founding 
Christianity not upon certain 
knowledge, but upon faith. 

The volume is written in sup- 
port of what is called the New 
Orthodoxy. Its inspiration grows 
out of a realism which claims to 
see nature, life, society, etc., as 
they are but, also, to view Christ 
and His way of life as they are. 
Its concern is not to convert 
Christ to the world, but to con- 
vert the world to Christ. 


P.R.H. 


A REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
LIGION. By A. Campbell Garnett. 
Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago. Pp. 
xii, 331. $3.00. 


“The primary purpose of this 
book is to present an original 
analysis and interpretation of 
religion,” (vii). This prefatory 
statement is descriptive of the 
author’s intention in contribut- 
ing another volume upon the 
difficult field of the philosophy 
of religion. It must be said that 
the presentation is not wholly 
“original.” That term is applic- 
able to much of the content but 
the methodology breathes the 
spirit of the age. The specula- 
tive pursuits of rationalism 
wherein there is “first a belief 
and secondarily a pursuit of val- 
ues,” (9), are abandoned. This 
results from the experiential 
milieu which for a long time 
has taken primacy, first in phys- 
ical sciences, later in social sci- 
ences and, finally, is invading 
the field of religion. This is the 
spirit of empiricism which, the 
author claims in religion “is 
first a pursuit of values and sec- 
ondarily a system of beliefs” 
(9). According, therefore, to 
this approach, the author sets 
out entirely from what he be- 
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lieves that he finds in the human 
situation. A primary datum is 
egotism which in its develop- 
ment is confronted with altru- 
ism. These contrary character- 
istics constitute a loom over 
which various human and relig- 
lous patterns are woven. One is 
that of the self, or person. “The 
idea of the self grows slowly, 
and pari passu with it grows the 
idea of other selves” (64). An- 
other pattern is the idea of mor- 
ality which is “a mode of re- 
sponse to natural and inevitable 
feelings for social values” (87). 
Also, from it is derived the idea 
of God. 
. .. man, in this moral con- 
flict [of egotism as opposed 
to altruism], tends to feel 
that the will to the good of 
others, when it conflicts 
with the original ego, is not 
his own... the agency 
which makes these demands 
upon the ego is more than 
human... what men im- 
mediately feel as the divine 
agency, as God within them, 
is this element of their own 
personality, the altruistic 
will (56-7), [and] God is 
primarily known to man as 
the altruistic will that seeks 
in and through each indi- 
vidual, the good of all (146) 


Consistent with integrity of 
experience data, the author 
stands for freedom. of thought 
within the Church. He says: 

the only way to attain and 
maintain truth is by the 
completest freedom of 
thought and discussion.... 
That means that a [the 
Church] must open its doors 
to all who adopt its own 
ideal, of which one part is 
the love of truth; so it must 
put no barriers in the way 
of seeking truth (181). 


The author is optimistic as to 
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the nature of man. Man by na- 
ture is not sinful, nor even 
amoral in the sense of being 
neutral. On the contrary, “dis- 
interested responsiveness to 
value is...the fundamental 
active tendency.” True or not, 
many today in a world torn by 
strife, growing out of man’s 
nature, will tend to lift their eye- 
brows at this point. 

But, unless one yields to Hum- 
ean skepticism in his pursuit of 
the empirical method, a priori 
postulates are unavoidable. This 
fact is illustrated in the author’s 
conception of God. He sums up 
his findings of God thus: “Now 
we have learned that God is not 
only immanent in man but tran- 
scendent beyond him... . God is 
personal’ (288). 

The use of this volume in a 
class of students with a wide 
range of religious beliefs on the 
philosophy of religion, is prov- 
ing stimulating. It is suitable for 
the average, informed reader 
who wishes to relate life-data 
with religion so that there may 
result not an abstract, divorced 
belief, but an integrated and 
unified synthesis of religion-and- 
life. This, of course, will not 
result from merely following the 
author, but by facing squarely, 
in one’s own way, the problems 
which he propounds. 

P. Re de 


Personality 

POUR UN ORDRE PERSONALISTE. 
By Francois Hertel. Les Editions de 
L’Arbre, 60 Ouest, Rue St-Jacques, 
Montréal, 1942. Pp. 330. $1.25. 


This book is written from the 
point of view of the French- 
Canadian and is designed, ac- 
cording to the author, to give 
an orientation to the youth who 
are living at the present time, a 
moment of special historic sig- 
nificance. A long introduction 
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defends and emphasizes the 
French character of the group 
which centers in the province of 
Quebec. The nation itself is ma- 
turing as the youth group does 
so. The body of the book will 
attempt the outline of an adult 
civilization which will recognize 
the true place of the French- 
Canadian life discussed, that of 
education gives the author’s es- 
sential point of view. The for- 
mation of the man precedes that 
of the individual. The humani- 
ties should not prepare men of 
action, but rather cultivated 
men, men of spiritual qualities, 
culture and refined sensibilities. 


The sentence: Before being 
French-Canadians, we must be 
men — introduces the _ philoso- 
phy of the person. Man is defined 
basically as the rational soul in 
distinction to the animal which 
is characterized by sensation. 
The imagination stands between. 
The higher includes the lower. 
By grace man partakes of the 
divine. Society is made up of 
persons, not individuals, and 
represents their common ele- 
ment. A society is “a union of 
intelligent and free beings who 
pursue together the same end.” 
The supreme values of the per- 
son are work, art, and contem- 
plation, the last of which leads 
to a vision of God. The great 
obstacle to a personalistie civili- 
zation is sin. The loss of the 
sense of sin is the tragedy of 
the present epoch. Personalism 
reaches its highest levels when 
through Incarnation the Word 
assumes human nature in order 
to redeem fallen man and lead 
him through Redemption to 
saintliness. Thus a personalistic 
world order, a New Age, is made 
up of the Communion of the 
Saints, which is at the same time 
personal and united in its belief 
in and adherence to the Chris- 
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tian teachings. In sum the book 
is an integration and harmon- 
izing of the philosophy of per- 
sonalism with the Catholic faith 
as a basis for the orientation of 
present day French-Canadian 
youth. M.M 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONAL- 
ITY. By B. O. Clifton-Riley. Irm4os 
Pongetti Editores. Rio de Janeiro. Pp. 
189. 


This is a thought-provoking 
and interesting outline of a per- 
sonalistic philosophy written by 
a resident of Rio de Janeiro who 
modestly states that he is a busi- 
ness man rather than a profes- 
sional writer. The standpoint is 
Aristotelian, Bergsonian and 
Christian. The central category 
of Being, according to the au- 
thor, is Spirit rather than intel- 
lect. By “Spirit” is understood 
the richer and finer qualities of 
personality revealed in art, mor- 
ality and personal relationships. 
To these values of self-realiza- 
tion all other aspects of the self 
are subordinate. In the words 
of the writer, “The truest and 
highest function of the Intellect 

. . is to help in the develop- 
ment of Soul and Spirit. ... It is 
not the life according to Reason 
which we should try to lead, but 
the life according to the Spirit, 
whichis... higher than mere rea- 
son.” Indeed, “neither Matter, 
Life, Emotion nor Intellect are 
competent to pass judgment on 
the process of realization of Spir- 
it.” According to a personalistic 
philosophy of history, Spirit is 
“the aim of the evolutionary pro- 
cess;” it is “the struggle to 
achieve the highest potentiali- 
ties, and its high-lights [con- 
cern] the appearance of new 
facets of Personality....’’ The 
evils of the modern world arise 
from a perverted emphasis on 
Intellect and Emotion rather 
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than Spirit; for the former di- 
vide men while the latter unites 
them. “The worship of Intellect 
(or of Emotion or Life or Mat- 
ter) is the sin against the Spirit, 
and the wages of Sin is Death.” 
The author’s solution of the 
problem of evil is of special in- 
terest. God, or the cosmic per- 
sonality, shares in the polar 
character of all things. This is a 
necessary conclusion if we are to 
escape the static god of Aris- 
totle, in whom potentiality is 
swallowed up in actuality. God, 
then, combines the ideal of abso- 
lute perfection and the actuality 
of realized perfection and imper- 
fection, and thus is a personal- 
ity “striving to attain the per- 
fection which logically is the 
reason for its being.” To com- 
pletely achieve this ideal goal 
would take Him out of time and 
therefore destroy his personal- 
ity. Thus, “Evil is a logical ne- 
cessity.”” Whether or not this 
solution of the problem of evil 
satisfies the reader, the person- 
alist will be inclined to admire 
the author’s sound grasp of the 
central truth that Spirit is a 
richer category than Intellect. 


W.L. 


Society and Tomorrow 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND NATUR- 
AL LAW. By Jacques Maritain. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
Pp. 119. $1.50. 


The Rights of Man and Natur- 
al Law, is an essay the political 
viewpoint of which is that of 
political humanism, which con- 
ception of political society is de- 
rived from an analysis of human 
nature, and human personality. 
The concept of the person, which 
is adopted is essentially the 
Christian conception that, ‘The 
person possesses absolute digni- 
- ty because he is in indirect rela- 
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tionship with the Absolute in 
which alone he can find his com- 
plete fulfilment” (p. 4). 

The aim of society is that of 
the common good, and the de- 
velopment of the individual. This 
common good is the foundation 
of authority in the state. This 
conception of authority in the 
state is set in contrast with that 
of Totalitarianism. Progress is 
defined as development in moral 
consciousness, and is held to be 
possible but not inevitable. Hu- 
man rights are traced back to 
their origin in the concept of 
Natural Law beyond the Stoics 
to Sophocles. 

In concluding his essay the 
author discusses the rights of 
persons as members of civic so- 
ciety, and as workers. Educa- 
tional and vocational groups are 
organs of the civic community 
and not of the state. 

The author’s treatment of the 
numerous problems is lucid and 
penetrating. The subject matter 
is important and timely. 

H.L.S. 


CHRISTIAN BASES OF WORLD OR- 
DER. The Merrick Lectures: Being 
the Text of 12 Lectures by 12 Authors. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. Pp. 255. $2.00. 


As the war moves to its termi- 
nation, which at this moment is 
only a matter of time, the place 
of Religion in post-war human 
society is daily being more ap- 
preciated by all those observers 
and thinkers who feel that spir- 
itual and moral values in con- 
temporary society cannot be un- 
derstood without the acceptance 
and the contributions of positive 
Religion. The twelve men who 
are contributing the twelve lec- 
tures delivered at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, at a 
Conference on Christian Bases 
of World Order, held in the 
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spring of 1943, under the aus- 
pices of the Merrick Lectures 
Fund, have certainly done a fine 
piece of work of the utmost 
value. The men who spoke there, 
represent a wide range of differ- 
ence of character and outlook, 
inasmuch as they come from 
different walks of life, and hab- 
its and occupation. Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace opens 
the series, to contrast with Dr. 
John B. Condliffe, essentially an 
economist and a leader in the 
movement for better Pacific re- 
lations. Dr. Edgar S. Bright- 
man, professor of philosophy at 
Boston University, is followed 
by Dr. Gonzalo Baez Camargo of 
Mexico, and Vera Micheles Dean, 
now doing such a valuable and 
fine work for the Foreign Policy 
Association of New York, is 
listed along with Dr. Bjarne 
Braatoy, a lawyer and journalist 
in Oslo, and now a prominent 
specialist in foreign affairs. 
The fact that all these writers 
approach their subject in their 
various ways and moods, makes 
the whole volume an extremely 
lively one. Thus presented, the 
entire subject of Religion, and 
particularly the place of Chris- 
tianity as a factor of world or- 
der, is definitively attractive, 
helpful and readable, which in 
itself makes this little volume a 
highly commendable one. 


A. Th. Polyzoides. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
ST. LOUIS HEGELIANS. By Frances 
B. Harmon. New York. Pp. 112. $1.25. 


The St. Louis Movement, a re- 
action against New England 
transcendentalism and scientific 
materialism, is of personal inter- 
est as an influential adventure in 
American thought that was con- 
nected with no university and 
whose leaders were not profes- 
sional philosophers. The present 


volume, comprising a doctoral 
dissertation submitted to Colum- 
bia University, examines the 
social teachings of the “school,” 
and indicates clearly its relation 


to Hegel as well as its influence 


on John Dewey. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that, as the 
writer indicates, while W. T. 
Harris became its most promi- 
nent representative, the leading 
inspiration of the group was H. 
C. Brokmeyer, a German, who, 
originally a day laborer, and at 
one time a hermit, finally be- 
came active in politics in the 
State of Missouri. W.L. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE: The Mendenhall 
Lectures, 1942. By Frank S. Hickman. 
With an Introduction by Charles A. 
Ellwood. Abingdon - Cokesbury Press, 
New York, 1943. Pp. 186. 


Here is a discussion of the 
broad meanings of the world 
situation as presented in this 
moment of the cycle of history. 
As a starting point, the author 
gives the reader an introductory 
chapter devoted to a review of 
the position taken by Professor 
Pitirim A. Sorokin in The Crisis 
of Our Age (1941). Hickman 
poses the question: Are there 
signs of promise for the West- 
ern World? He feels the chal- 
lenge expressed in his quotation 
from Sorokin: 

Every important aspect of 
life, organization, and the 
culture of Western society 
is in extraordinary crisis. 
. . . We are seemingly be- 
tween two epochs: the dy- 
ing Sensate culture of our 
magnificent yesterday and 
the coming Ideational cul- 
ture of the creative tomor- 
row. ... The light is fading. 
... The night of the transi- 
tory period begins to loom 
before us, with its night- 
mares, frightening shadows, 
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and heartrending horrors. 

On his part, Professor Hick- 
man agrees with Sorokin that 
“Easy optimism . . . is impossi- 
ble, and especially such optimism 
as springs primarily out of the 
soil of material prosperity. No 
civilization can live by bread 
alone, nor by all the comforts of 
a walled - in, sense - minded cul- 
ture.” But he also cogently sets 
forth the grounds for his con- 
viction that there are signs of 
promise. The conviction is 
grounded in his Christian phi- 
losophy. His view of the nature 
of man, of the world order, and 
of the cosmos he defends against 
the apostles of pessimism and 
against mechanists and natural- 
ists. At heart, his view is Per- 
sonalistic. Being a Christian phi- 
losopher, Professor Hickman 
turns to Holy Writ for the ex- 
pression of some of his profound 
interpretations of human des- 
tiny. He finds in the Johannine 
World View, the emphasis upon 
the nature of person, and the 
meaning of person in the world 
order. “... the Logos was defi- 
nitely personal, the eternal cre- 
ative Agency. More than that, 
he was personal in so human a 
sense that he could and did 
emerge upon the earthly scene in 
human form.” So the incarna- 
tion of Christ means that Jesus 
‘““was the authentic and tangible 
revelation of God in human 
terms,” Likewise, he was 


the earthly embodiment of 
an eternal Being whose na- 
ture had strangely human 
elements in it as well as su- 
premely divine elements. 
Conversely, Jesus was at 
the same time and by the 
same process the authentic 
revelation of what human 
life can mean when it is 
lifted into its full divine 
perspective. 
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Now see what this outlook 
means in the contrast of the 
Johannine world view with 
that of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. For St. John the ul- 
timate analysis of the uni- 
verse does not yield any 
such blind and impersonal 
cosmic Force or Will as 
Schopenhauer __ postulated. 
On the contrary, it drives 
straight into an absolutely 
personal Creative Agency 
whose thought, motive, and 
will are of such a kind as 
to be clearly meaningful to 
the mind and heart of man. 
The whole process is lifted 
emphatically out of Schop- 
enhauer’s tangled mesh of 
necessitarian forces into the 
human clarity of the life of 
Christ, with the meaning, 
of course, of the eternal ex- 
tension of that life into the 
primary structure of the 
universe. 

After balancing naturalism 
with a spiritualistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe, and mysti- 
cism with rationalism, and fun- 
damentalism with liberalism, he 
arrives at the conclusion that a 
a spiritual philosophy of life 
joined to vital religion is not 
only possible for the modern 
man, but represents the on-going 
movement whose ultimate goal 
is reconstructed personalities in 
a transformed society. 

Mark M. Horton. 


SCIENCE LOOKS AHEAD. By Profes- 
sor A. M. Low, with contributions by 
Julian Huxley, C. G. Grey, J. E. T. 
Eyston, F. Kingdon Ward, H. Spencer 
Jones ,and Alliott Verdon-Roe, Oxford 
University Press, New York. Pp. 640. 
$4.50. 


Professor Low has, in his vol- 
ume Science Looks Ahead, with 
the aid of other notable scien- 
tists brought together a popular 
account of those phases of 
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achievement about which the 
man of the street is most anxious 
to possess information. Too of- 
ten the sources of information 
are for him locked in the im- 
penetrable recesses of scientific 
phraseology which he cannot in- 
terpret. He will find in this vol- 
ume in intelligible language just 
the things that he wishes to 
know. There are chapters on 
power obtainable from sun, 
earth, wind, sea, water, coal and 
oil. In another he will find a 
lucid treatment of rays, light, 
radium, and cosmic. There are 
descriptions of the various ap- 
plications of the new discoveries 
to war, of the various materials 
of industry, transportation, food, 
medicine, science, and the sea, 
the weather, the planets, the uni- 
verse, communications, fossils, 
exploration of the earth, science 
and pictures, and science and 
the criminal. In fact the work 
is almost encyclopeedic in its 
popular presentation of the re- 
cent discoveries of science and 
their possible application to the 
needs of future society. It is a 
book to which one will frequent- 
ly turn to gather uptodate infor- 
mation about everything from 
rays to vitamins. To accomplish 
such a result and have it easily 
understood by the non-scientific 
was no small task but he has 
done it well. From the philo- 
sophical standpoint the weakest 
chapter is the first one by Julian 
Huxley, whose scientific account 
of evolution none can safely dis- 
pute, but who clings with a dog- 
matic obstinacy of which only 
the fundamentalist in theology or 
science is today capable, to cer- 
tain worn-out philosophical con- 
cepts that are no longer enter- 
tained by advanced scientific 
thinkers. He holds Evolution 


(the materialistic kind) to be 
“proved,” and mutation as “a 
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chance affair.” Not only have 
the great leaders in the field dis- 
carded evolution as explanation” 
but many are like Max Planck 
who in The Philosophy of Phys- 
ics (p. 114) declares “a positiv- 
ism which rejects every tran- 
scendental idea is as one sided as 
a metaphysics which scorns in- 
dividual experience,” and again, 
(p. 79) “we must assume the 
existence of an ideal and omnis- 
cient spirit if a strict causality 
is to be upheld in physical 
events.” Thus do _ positivistic 
dogmatists trail behind the times 
in the smug assurance that they 
are leaders there. RTF 


Explanation and Meanings 


THE NATURE OF EXPLANATION. 
By K. J. W. Kraik. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. 123. $1.50. 


The hypothesis put forward by 
the author of The Nature of Ex- 
planation for testing is that 
thought models or parallels ex- 
ternal events; that the nervous 
system is similar to a calculating 
machine, After a glance at the 
state of explanation in philoso- 
phy and science the author ex- 
amines critically current theor- 
ies such as a priorism, sceptic- 
ism descriptive and relational 
theories, and defends causality. 
He defends causality since this 
view is essential to his hypo- 
thesis. Relational and descrip- 
tive theories such as probability 
are criticized on the ground that 
the notion of causal interaction 
lurks behind them. 


The three processes — transla- 
tion of external processes into 
symbols, reasoning or deduction, 
and recognition of the corre- 
spondence between the symbols 
and external events, are ex- 
plained on the above hypothesis 
as follows: Meaning is the power 
of words to symbolize things and 
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events through the neural events 
which parallel those things and 
give rise to images. Implication 
would be the power of these 
neural mechanisms to operate on 
each other as the real events act 
causally on each other. Recog- 
nition also has mechanical analo- 
gies in that some machines can 
give the same response to an 
event on successive occasions. 
The search of the author is for 
an hypothesis which can be 
tested by experiment, which he 
thinks is not the case with re- 
spect to theories of the ‘‘mind” 
or “self,” or “sense-data.” It 
does not seem to me that he has 
provided any experiments to 
validate his theory in this book. 
He has offered many analogies 
between operations of the mind 
in knowing and the operations 
of complex machines. But an 
analogy is of value only in-so-far 
as it can be supported by evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, the hypo- 
thesis is of interest and we shall 
await further experimental evi- 
dence in its support. H.L.S. 


RELATIONAL VALUE MEANINGS. 
By Bertram Emil Jessup. University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Printed at 
the University Press. Pp. 175. $1.25. 


This is a clear, acute and close- 
ly reasoned attempt to deter- 
mine the proper meaning of the 
term “value.” The view adopted 
is broadly that of Perry and 
Santayana, namely, that value is 
psychological, naturalistic, and 
subjective. In handling the dif- 
ficult question as to whether 
value is a function of impulse 
or of enjoyment (or of motor or 
affective attitudes) the author 
concludes that the problem can 
be solved by postulating that 
desire and feeling are insepar- 
able and therefore together con- 
stitute the valuing relation. In 
the words of the author, “we al- 
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ways actually like what we de- 
sire, and also always actually 
want what we enjoy.” A defense 
is made of Santayana against 
Pepper’s charge that the form- 
er’s advocacy of a rationalistic 
standard of value is incompati- 
ble with his general naturalistic 
doctrine. It is concluded that for 
Santayana “Felt preference thus 
remains the observable and veri- 
fiable constitutive element of 
standard value.” It is admitted 
however, that it is very difficult 
to avoid an account of value in 
in relativistic and naturalistic 
terms that escapes altogether 
the language of axiology. 
W.L. 
Liberal Education 
LIBERAL EDUCATION RE-EXAM- 
INED: Its Réle in a Democracy. By 
a Committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies: 
Theodore M. Greene, Chairman; 
Charles C. Fries, Henry M. Wriston, 
William Dighton, Secretary. Harper 


and Brothers Publishers, New York 
and London. Pp. 134. $2.00. 


The present work is another 
of the books written recently for 
the purpose of reinterpreting 
“liberal education,” so-called, 
especially on the university level, 
although not strictly limited to 
the area of higher education. It 
is issued as a report by “A Com- 
mittee appointed by the Ameri- 
ean Council of Learned Socie- 
ties,” which committee consisted 
of the gentlemen whose names 
appear as joint authors of the 
book. The stated purpose was 
“not for the defense of the hu- 
manities, but for the making of 
a positive and constructive ef- 
fort to develop the full values of 
the contribution that the hu- 
manities must make to educa- 
tion and to life,” — “to define a 
common cultural and education- 
al goal,” — in the context of the 
American form of government 
and the democratic way of life. 
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With this purpose doubtless none 
would wish to quarrel. The dis- 
cussion of the American scene, 
its shortcomings, its potentiali- 
ties, and its contribution to the 
purposes of education is clear 
and penetrating in its analysis. 
It is rather in the application to 
actual educational procedures 
that controversy is likely to 
arise. It seems rather unfor- 
tunate that the Committee felt 
that its function was limited to 
showing how the traditional ma- 
terials of education may be used 
to realize the objectives, rather 
than to open up the whole ques- 
tion of materials and procedures 
as well as that of objectives. 
Thus two basic errors seem to 
this reviewer to have been made. 
First, irrelevance is made a vir- 
tue, as if all relevance is neces- 
sarily materialistic and all util- 
ity sordid. The value of the 
great classics lies precisely in 
their universal relevance. The 
second error is the large de- 
pendence upon “mental disci- 
pline’” which gives a very mea- 
ger foothold for any subject 
even if not entirely discarded 
by the modern psychologists. 
The discussion of this point as 
referred to mathematics is very 
well done, but it still assumes a 
degree of transfer to unrelated 
fields which is doubtful and a 
mental ability beyond more than 
a small fraction of all students. 
On the whole the discussion of 
actual fields does not rise to the 
level of either that of the avowed 
purposes at the beginning or the 
summary of the book at the end. 
In the latter the need for a more 
genuine culture and a more ade- 
quate social consciousness is 
rightly emphasized. It is splen- 
didly stated that liberal educa- 
tion must be broad, balanced, 
experimental, and alive. 
M.M.T. 


ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AND THE 
HUMANITIES: Modern Ideas of 
7Esthetic Experience in the Reading of 
World Literature. By Francis Shoe- 
maker. Columbia University Press. Pp. 
xvili, 339. $3.50. 


This volume is the fruit of 
a commission from Colorado 
State College of Education to 
investigate current practices and 
trends in the teaching of world 
literature and humanities courses 
in this country. The discussion 
is divided into four parts. Be- 
ginning with a general survey 
of modern esthetic theory so far 
as it bears on the subject, the 
author then examines current 
views of representative contem- 
porary spokesmen for the hu- 
manities. The discussion then 
moves on to a review of the 
various types of programs now 
followed in humanities and world 
literature courses in this coun- 
try, and concludes with a recom- 
mendation that representative 
pieces of world literature be se- 
lected and studied in the class- 
room as embodying the essence 
of important types of culture 
and life-views. To illustrate the 
manner of developing such a 
study, an outline treatment of 
Hamlet is offered. An extensive 
bibliography is appended. This 
volume will be of serious inter- 
est to every administrator or 
teacher concerned with the de- 
velopment of a humanities or 
general literature program. The 
work is well organized, thorough 
and illuminating. To the student 
of esthetics the succinct digest 
of modern and current zxsthetic 
theory is worthy of recommen- 
dation. W.L. 
THREE CHRISTIAN TRANSCEN- 
DENTALISTS: James Marsh, Caleb 
Sprague Henry, Frederick Henry 
Hedge. By Ronald Vale Wells. Co- 


lumbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. 3230; = $2.75. 


New England transcendental- 


a 
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ism is usually associated with 
the “secular” movement repre- 
sented by Emerson and Thoreau, 
while its ecclesiastical current is 
identified with the name of Theo- 
dore Parker. Three Christian 
Transcendentalists, by Ronald 
Vale Wells, however, changes 
this perspective somewhat by a 
study of the movement within 
organized Christianity in New 
England through an examina- 
tion of the biographies and teach 
ings of three influential minds, 
all of them at one time ministers 
within the Church and profes- 
sors of philosophy. Represent- 
ing various denominations (Epis 
copalian, Congregationalist and 
Unitarian) and different sources 
of inspiration (Coleridge, Cou- 
sin, German Idealism), their di- 
versity of European influence 
and church affiliation is signifi- 
cant. All of them attempted to 
liberalize Christian theology 
within the frame of tradition. 
All reacted against Lockean em- 
piricism and Scotch common- 
sense realism. All appealed to 
Kant’s distinction between un- 
derstanding and reason. All ac- 
cepted the validity of the natur- 
al sciences. All optimistically 
agreed with humanism that phi- 
losophy and religion start with 
“the divine root in man,” “our 
proper humanity,” a “divine ele- 
ment” in mankind. All were 
monistic and theistic immanent- 
ists. All defended freedom of 
conscience and the possibility of 
human perfection. And at least 
Hedge and Henry stressed the 
social aspects of the Gospels. 


Preaching before congenial 
times, they failed to consummate 
the union of philosophic idealism 
and the Church, and each went 
its separate way, the Church to 
antiphilosophic fundamentalism 
and philosophy to secularism. 
These men, now forgotten lead- 
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ers of a century ago, are well 
worth our study not only as 
pioneers in a theological move- 
ment but as an inspiration for 
those who would follow in their 
footsteps. To the body of his 
text the writer has added a con- 
siderable appendix of primary 
source materials consisting of 
letters and notes. W.L. 


Religion in Life 

THE PATH TO PERFECTION: An 
Examination and Restatement of John 
Wesley’s Doctrine of Christian Perfec- 
tion. By W. E. Sangster. Abingdon- 
ye! Press, Nashville. Pp 214. 


The Reverend Mr Sangster, 
minister of Central Hall, West- 
minster, has undertaken a task 
long past due. In part, the pur- 
pose of the present undertaking 
was attempted by R. Newton 
Flew in his historical study of 
The Idea of Perfection in Chris- 
tian Theology, ten years ago. 
But inasmuch as Professor Flew 
surveyed historical Christianity, 
only a single chapter of twenty- 
nine pages could be devoted to 
Methodism. 

The author writes under the 
obligation of a double view- 
point. He desires to view Wes- 
ley’s teaching and profession of 
Christian Perfection objectively, 
and yet, at the same time, he 
relies upon his own experience 
in the restatement of the Wes- 
leyan view and in integrating 
what he, the author, understands 
to be the core of the Wesleyan 
doctrine into the frame of pres- 
ent day thought and experience. 
He says: 

The doctrine of Christian 
Perfection has been regard- 
ed by some scholars as 
a by-path of theological 
thought and even as a dan- 
gerous cul-de-sac. It is 
neither (7). 
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The material of the volume 
falls into three groups: “The 
Problem,” “The Examination” 
and “The Restatement.”” Anyone 
acquainted with Wesley may an- 
ticipate the statement of the 
problem. The second section 
deals with Wesley’s full trust in 
the Biblical record prior to the 
rise of Biblical criticism, the 
Biblical texts upon which he re- 
lied, contributions of grammar, 
and hymns particularly and the 
theological background of Wes- 
ley’s time. Also, possibly one 
of the major contributions of the 
author towards making the doc- 
trine of Christian Perfection re- 
spectable today in the eyes of 
scholarship, is the part of this 
section dealing with Psychology. 
The third group of materials 
sets forth a restatement of the 
doctrine suitable, in the opinion 
of the author, for presentation 
today in the best of pulpits. This 
restatement, however, is not un- 
dertaken in the spirit of remoy- 
ing features that might be ob- 
jectionable to selfishness, etc., 
but in that of intelligibility and 
comprehension. The author has 
no desire to dilute or reduce the 
pungency and effectiveness of 
what he prefers to call “Perfect 
Love.” His chief concern is rec- 
ognition of approximately two 
centuries of time during which 
the mind-set of the layman has 
taken on new forms of language 
and thought. 


Followers of all camps should 
consult this volume. It is not 
extreme and exclusive. If tradi- 
tional opponents of the views 
the author sets forth are as con- 
siderate of them as the author is 
of Warfield’s contentions, for 
example, it is difficult to under- 
stand how anything but benefit 
would result. PR 
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WE STAND WITH CHRIST: An Essay 
in Catholic Apologetics. By Joseph 
Clifford Fenton. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1942. Pp. x, 463. 


“Tt is our business,” says the 
author, ‘to show the proofs He 
(Christ) offered in support of 
His claims, and to point out how 
they demonstrate” (p. x). 

In the first seven chapters the 
author presents the canons of 
credibility. Then follow ten 
chapters on the historicity, per- 
son, claims, doctrines, and testi- 
monies regarding Jesus. These 
lead to a discussion of “The 
Church as a Motive of Credibil- 
ity.” There is a brief essay of 
conclusions and a final prayer, 
“The Story of Apologetics,” 
which might also have served as 
an introductory chapter. 

The scholarship is massive, the 
argument is thorough, the main 
theses and sub-theses are care- 
fully organized, the sources are 
copiously cited, and the authori- 
ties cited make an impressive 
list. Professor Fenton has taken 
account of Protestant as well as 
Catholic scholars. If one grants 
the presuppositions and the 
method of Biblical research em- 
ployed, one is bound to be ra- 
tionally impressed, for the ap- 
peal is to natural reason. An 
epitome of the argument may be 
taken from Chap. XIX, p. 430: 

The existence of a God who 
is infinitely wise and just and 
can be and is demonstrated 
with absolute certitude by 
an examination of natural- 
ly ascertainable evidence. 
We have the most perfect 
historical evidence to the 
effect that Jesus of Nazar- 
eth preached a definite and 
distinct doctrine, claimed 
that this teaching was di- 
vinely revealed, and then ad- 
duced motives of credibility 
plentifully sufficient to dem- 
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onstrate the validity of His 
claim. We have naturally at- 
tainable scientific historical 
certitude that the Apostles 
and their successors pro- 
posed the very doctrine that 
Jesus had given and then 
offered ample evidence of 
its divine origin with mani- 
fest signs of revelation. 
Finally the existing Cath- 
olic Church, as it is, consti- 
tutes a great and spectacu- 
lar miracle in the social or- 
der. An infinitely wise and 
just God could not have al- 
lowed these things to hap- 
pen in support of an erron- 
eous assertion. 

Though the work is carefully 
done, the argument is ultimately 
circular. The appeal to the 
Scripture is not truly historical 
and critical. The books of the 
New Testament are accredited 
in a general sort of way and on 
the basis of their words, doc- 
trines are assumed to be accred- 
ited in a particular way. Har- 
nack, Nock, McCown, and Di- 
belius are dismissed as using a 
faulty method. Nowhere does 
the author indicate that he has 
come to grips with the method 
which these men have employed. 
Indeed, he claims to appeal to 
the scientific reason without get- 
ting into the scientific arena 
himself. 

The historical validity of the 
Fourth Gospel is of prime im- 
portance with respect to the 
theology which is erected on its 
basis. Chapter IX on “The 
Claims of Jesus” is Johannine in 
its argumentation. Although 
John is more sympathetically 
treated now than formerly in 
certain quarters with respect to 
historical validity, the wholesale 
rejection of McCown’s view- 
point, for example, is utterly un- 
justified. 
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An apology for Christianity 
to be effective in the present era 
must really meet the philosophi- 
cal and Biblical objections and 
must satisfy the objective en- 
quiries of competent students. 
For all his erudition, Dr Fenton 
is finally an authoritarian tra- 
ditionalist. W.G.M. 


THE ROOT AND FLOWER OF 
PRAYER. By Roger Hazelton. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1943. 
Pp. ix, 137. $1.75 


Dean Hazleton has written a 
book packed with wisdom, sensi- 
tivity, and practical insight on 
the subject of public prayer. If 
ministers would heed the ad- 
monitions and practice the prin- 
ciples embodied in these nine 
short chapters, they would be 
moved to lift the level of corpo- 
rate worship to a high plane. 
Like the author of the book, they ° 
would realize that public prayer 
“is not to be entered into un- 
advisedly or lightly, but rever- 
ently, discreetly, soberly and in 
the fear of God.” One comes 
from the reading of The Root 
and Flower of Prayer spiritual- 
ly aroused, intellectually stimu- 
lated, aesthetically enlivened, 
and professionally instructed. 
Here is a sense that prayer is 
religious experience in its acut- 
est form, together with a coher- 
ent account of the total context 
of this experience. 

What makes public prayers 
frequently bad is carelessness, 
or conventionality, or regimen- 
tation of thought, or sermoniz- 
ing, or insincerity. These prob- 
lems are discussed in the first 
chapter. In chapter two the na- 
ture of prayer is intimately ex- 
amined. Then follows a presen- 
tation of the bi-polar reality of 
self-commitment and commun- 
ity in Christian praying. Chap- 
ter four concerns God who 
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“gives reality to worship, re- 
sponding in ways past finding 
out to man’s yearning or rebuk- 
ing his pretensions by searching 
and finding his secret places.” 
Of all the essays, this is the most 
philosophical; though concise, it 
is clear and well-conceived. One 
wonders, however, if both 
Brightman and Santayana, to 
whom reference is approvingly 
made, are compatible when stud- 
ied on the same level of meta- 
physical reference. The next 
three chapters deal with the re- 
lation of prayer to poetry and 
with the literary resources of 
the minister’s laboratory. The 
following essay deals with the 
delivery of the prayer and its 
occasion. Finally, there is in- 
cluded a cycle of illustrative 
prayers, all written by Dr. Haz- 
leton, which he shares from his 
own efforts to embody the prin- 
ciples outlined in the book. They 
will be eagerly read. 
W.G.M. 


HERITAGE AND DESTINY. By John 
A. Mackay. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1943. Pp. 109. $1.50. 


The contents of Heritage and 
Destiny first took form in the 
Lyman Coleman lectures deliv- 
ered at Lafayette College. The 
main thesis is that a sense of 
heritage is a chief determinant 
of destiny, and that an awak- 
ened sense of heritage will pro- 
vide an awakened sense of des- 
tiny. The lectures, while pro- 
ceeding from a definitely relig- 
ious presupposition and toward 
a religious purpose, show a 
wealth of interest in, and mas- 
tery of, the history of civiliza- 
tion and the various cultures 
coming within the scope of thé 
book. The people of Israel are 
chosen as an example of a nation 
which understood its great her- 
itage, and as a result expressed 


through it their sense of destiny. 
The Christian view of individ- 
uality and personality is con- 
trasted with rival views such as 
these expressed in positivism 
and humanism and other views 
which maintain man’s self-suf- 
ficiency, and which have met 
with failure. We are called to 
restore meaning to our existence 
through an experience of grace. 

In a final chapter on “God and 
the Nation” we are reminded 
of our religious tradition as a 
spiritual heritage, and are chal- 
lenged to fulfil our high destiny 
by acknowledging the lordship 
of God, by penitence, by a com- 
mitment to uphold the rights of 
all men, and by providing a po- 
litical order in which principles 
of righteousness might find ex- 
pression. 

This little book is an excellent 
exposition of the Christian posi- 
tion, without reference to theo- 
logical dogmas, of the responsi- 
bility of a nation which looks 
back to a religious heritage in 
the present war-torn world. 

H.L.S. 


The Ecumenical Movement 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCES: The 
Solution for Pan-Anglican Organiza- 
tion. By William Redmund Curtis. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 
1942, Pp. 335. $4.00. 


Had World War II. not inter- 
vened, the year 1940 would have 
witnessed the eighth convocation 
of a Lambeth Conference. Dr. 
Curtis’ study shows that the de- 
velopments since 1867 have re- 
sulted in making the Anglican 
Communion a fairly close ec- 
clesiastical counterpart of the 
British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. The first Lambeth Con- 
ference was held twenty years 
before the first Colonial Confer- 
ence. There are many parallels 
between the secular and the ec- 
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clesiastical movements: 1) the 

autonomy of the several churches 
of the Communion and the self- 
governing dominions; 2) the po- 
sition of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the crown; and 3) 
the Lambeth Conferences and 
the Imperial Conferences. 
: The greater part of the study 
is a thorough and impressive 
discussion of the backgrounds, 
problems, procedures, and out- 
comes of the first two Lambeth 
Conferences, 1867 and 1878. The 
expanding functions and the 
deepening traditions of the later 
conferences are clearly outlined 
and invite a more detailed expo- 
sition as well as historical inter- 
pretation. Recognizing the in- 
herent limitations of a full state- 
ment of the earlier conferences 
with respect to the latter ones, 
the author has performed an ex- 
cellent historical service. He 
makes it quite clear that though 
the Lambeth Conferences, as 
compared with the organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 
are the epitome of impotence, 
yet they have made pronounce- 
ments and performed functions 
for the Anglican Communion 
that are Catholic according to 
the Anglican definition of Catho- 
licity. 

In the earlier decades the re- 
ligious views of each of the pre- 
siding archbishops exerted a 
profound influence over the de- 
liberations. Since 1897 a central 
consultative body has made out 
the agenda for the discussions. 
With each decade the business 
of the Communion has become 
less personal and more institu- 
tionalized, and the relation of 
the archbishop less like the Pope 
and more like the crown to the 
Commonwealth. Succeeding con- 
ferences have also been less de- 
fensive in tone than the first 
two, especially towards the Ro- 
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man Catholic Church. By 1888 
there was formulated the Lam- 
beth Quadrilateral as a norm of 
Catholicity of various churches. 
Eastern Orthodox and Western 
Protestant. By 1930 enormous 
strides had been made towards 
ecumenical solidarity, the Lam- 
beth Conference watching with 
special interest and warm sym- 
pathy the Proposed Scheme for 
Church Union in South India. 

In the twentieth century the 
problems considered have been 
less ecclesiastical, religious, or 
moral and more social, economic, 
and political. Two pronounce- 
ments may be cited as illustra- 
tive of the growing spirit of 
social sensitivity and prophetic 
self-criticism in the reports. On 
race: “Too frequently our keen 
appreciation of our own virtues 
and abilities leads us to feel that 
any who differ from us in race, 
colour, or language are thereby 
inferior. We are prepared to 
patronize civilizations far older 
than our own, and to ignore cul- 
tures which we do not under- 
stand” (p. 329). On peace and 
war: “the Christian church in 
every nation should refuse to 
countenance any war in regard 
to which the government of its 
own country has not declared its 
willingness to submit the matter 
in dispute to arbitration or con- 
ciliation.” (p. 333) 

Prof. Curtis’ study of The 
Lambeth Conferences is a valu- 
able contribution to church his- 
tory, to the literature of the 
ecumenical movement, and to 
the sociology of institutional re- 
ligion. W.G.M 


War and Its Aftermath 

WAR’S END AND AFTER. By Stuart 
Chevalier. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Pp. 337. $2.75. 


This is a rather original and 
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by no means uninteresting ap- 
proach to the problems of war, 
and the post-war period, by a 
distinguished member of the 
bar, an educator of note, an ac- 
tive citizen, and a practical ideal- 
ist. Quite naturally he looks 
upon the complexity of the issues 
confronting us with the eyes of 
both a lawyer and an investi- 
gator. 

His whole book takes the char- 
acter of a series of Platonic dia- 
logues without, however, either 
a Plato or a Socrates. The author 
himself is too modest to step into 
the role. 

From the opening chapter, en- 
titled Taps and Reveille, denot- 
ing the death of an era and the 
dawn of a new age, and down to 
the twelfth chapter, the book 
deals with the various aspects 
of our world between the last 
peace and the present, while 
three additional chapters are de- 
voted to the future; a last chap- 
ter has a rather exotic and weird 
quality about it, as it introduces 
two strange characters in Death 
and Satan, who are taking quite 
an objective viewpoint of our 
life and problems. 

The book is a series of friendly 
dialogues between three friends, 
one obviously a liberal, the other 
equally obviously a conservative, 
while the third acts as a moder- 
ate progressive. There is a good 
deal of interesting material in 
these talks, covering a wide 
range of facts, impressions, 
reasonings, opinions and _ sub- 
jects. One may not always like 
the way in which this material 
is arranged, but on the whole he 
will like a colorful and often 
amusing treatment of our wor- 
ries, thoughts and _ problems, 
written in a light vain, by a 
modest student of the world 
scene, whose sincerity of pur- 
pose is unmistakeable through- 


out the volume. 
A... Th. PB 


THE MEANING OF THE WAR TO 
THE AMERICAS. Six Lectures. Uni- 
versity of California’ Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. Pp. 72. $1.50. 


As the title of this volume im- 
plies, here we have the text of 
six lectures delivered earlier in 
the war on the campus of the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, by six specialists in 
their various fields from philoso- 
phy to science, from economics 
to agriculture, from political 
thought to problems of culture. 
One can truthfully say that even 
after the passing of many 
months these lectures retain all 
of their original freshness and 
value. Particularly interesting 
are those dealing with the eco- 
nomic and political aspects of the 
war as they relate to the Ameri- 
cas. This incidentally is just an- 
other in the compact and most 
readable books published on the 
University of California cam- 
pus, on some of the actual prob- 
lems dealing with the war and 
the American scene. 

A. Th. B. 


THE TOTALITARIAN WAR—AND 
AFTER. By Count Carlo Sforza. The 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. ix, 
120. $1.25. 


These are the lectures deliv- 
ered by Count Carlo Sforza at 
Westminster College, at Fulton, 
Missouri, in 1941, and dealing 
mostly with the European aspect 
of things as Count Sforza saw 
them at the outbreak of the war. 
In reading these recollections, 
thoughts and opinions of one of 
the most distinguished liberal 
statesmen of Italy, one sees the 
groundwork of his later work on 
contemporary Italy. The fact 
that Count Sforza has lived to 
see the downfall of Mussolini, 
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and furthermore the fact that at 
present he is one of the leading 
forces that are trying to bring 
Italy back into the orbit of free 
and democratic nations, make of 
these earlier lectures of his an 
interesting study and a valuable 
one. Pat Ne 2 


THE INTERESTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AS A WORLD POWER. 
By Whitney Hart Shepardson. Clare- 
mont Colleges, Claremont, California. 
Pp: vii, 64. $1.75. 


Here in a compact form we 
have the text of lectures deliv- 
Claremont campus, immediately 
upon America’s entrance into 
the world conflict. Well known 
from his former work, and more 
particularly from his co-author- 
ship of the annual review, “The 
United States in World Affairs,” 
published under the sponsorship 
of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, New York City, the author 
gives a broad picture of the posi- 
tion of the United States as it 
faces the war, and lays down 
certain fundamentals that should 
be studied and appreciated more 
deeply by our people, as we ap- 
proach the critical moment when 
with the war once over, America 
will again face the greater, nay, 
formidable, problems of world 
peace. Az Th 2. 


MY WAR WITH JAPAN. By Carroll 
Alcott. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Pp. 368. $3.00. 


This is an interesting account 
of the experience and observa- 
tions of a well-known news- 
paperman who, as newscaster 
over Shanghai’s radio station 
XMHA, carried on a one-man 
war against Nippon under con- 
ditions that mark it as one of the 
courageous events of current 
history. Those who seek a ju- 
dicious and first-hand report of 
the insidious character of our 
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enemy of the Pacific, as well as 
those who seek a highly enter- 
taining story of personal adven- 
ture, will find this book well 
worth while. Mr. Alcott is to be 
congratulated on the fact that 
he escaped assassination when 
homeward bound for a vacation 
in September, 1941. That he was 
in this country when war broke 
out shortly thereafter is also 
responsible for the fact that he 
escaped torture and martyrdom 
at the hands of a vain and re- 
vengeful enemy. W.L. 


YOUR MORALE: How to Build It. By 
Austin Pardue. Scribners’, New York. 
Pp. 132. 


_A bold and courageous book 
this, opening with the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, realiz- 
ing all the implications of the 
war into which our country 
has been plunged, full of Chris- 
tian love and charity, and yet 
animated by the right kind of 
belligerency, which is best ex- 
pressed in the formula: Love 
your enemies .. . and lick ’em. 
Dr. Pardue is giving a blue-print 
on morale building, telling us 
how to face the crisis and come 
on top. One may disagree with 
some of his premises. But he 
will enjoy this book, for its cheer- 
fulness and its undertone of 
courage andhope. A. Th. P. 


“Acres of Diamonds” 


INVITATION TO WORSHIP. By 4. 
C. Reid. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York, Nashville, 1942. Pp. 157. 
$1.50. 


The fifty chapel talks which 
make up this modest volume 
were first shared with Harvard 
College congregation which fre- 
quented the services from quar- 
ter of nine to nine in the morn- 
ing. The service, according to 
Dean Sperry, is bare and moves 
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with swiftness and precision. It 
is comprised of: Responsive 
Reading — Anthem — Scripture 
Lesson — Address — Prayer — 
Hymn — Benediction. An organ 
prelude and a postlude fall out- 
side the fifteen minutes. 

Chapel talks of such brevity 
as to fit neatly into the above 
pattern tax the homiletical pow- 
ers of the minister to the ut- 
most. Professor Reid brings to 
his messages a spirit rich in 
psychology, philosophy, and in 
Christian insight. Each message 
is a unity in itself, yet the whole 
series build a significant struc- 
ture of religious belief and ap- 
preciation. The topic sentences, 
if studied by themselves, provide 
a rich array of spiritual affirma- 
tion and meditation. The para- 
graphs convey significant truth, 
compactly and often beautifully 
conceived. Warmth of feeling, 
directness of speech, and vigor- 
ous movement of thought com- 
bine to provide a genuine invi- 
tation to worship. 

If in many of the talks, the 
“firstly, secondly, and finally” 
are somewhat conspicuous, the 
fault only testifies to the logical 
structure of the presentation and 
the clarity of the exposition. 


W.G.M. 


OUT OF THIS NETTLE, DANGER. 
By Harold W. Dodds. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 57. $1.00. 


This is a collection of gems 
out of the rich experience of one 
of our foremost educators and 
men of action, Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton 
University. With a clarity of 
vision, definiteness of purpose, a 
lofty idealism, and unflagging 
optimism, tempered by the con- 
stant realization of the problems 
confronting America and the 
world, Dr. Dodds draws a pic- 
ture of action and of hope for 


the younger and fresher world 
of tomorrow. As Th. P: 


Leaders in Thought and Action 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS: A Study in 
Command. By Douglas Southall Free- 
man. Vol. III: Cedar Mountain to 
Chancellorsville. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. xlv, 760. $5.00. 


Dr. Freeman’s study of the 
leadership in the Army of 
Northern Virginia is a work of 
scholarly thoroughness and rich 
human insight. The present vol- 
ume covers the period when the 
army, having found itself, shone 
at its brightest and functioned 
at its best. 

Not that the ten months were 
without tribulation. The army 
was confronted by a gallant, 
more numerous, and _. better 
armed adversary. It floundered 
almost to defeat through the 
first of its battles after saving 
Richmond. At Antietam its dis- 
positions, by incredible chance, 
became known to the enemy and 
it staved off destruction by the 
narrowest of margins. With 
these exceptions its story is one 
of almost unparalleled success. 
At the climax, Chancellorsville, 
it stood close to such triumph as 
might have made the Confeder- 
acy an independent nation. But 
Jackson was struck down and 
the opportunity passed. 

In Jackson this installment of 
the study centers. Over him, to 
be sure, was a great commander. 
Around him were many general 
officers, some of them conspicu- 
ously capable. But how pivot- 
al he was, and how his stature 
grew, may be seen in Freeman’s 
remark that at the beginning of 
the period the question was 
whether the army could win vic- 
tories with him, and at the end 
the question was whether it 
could win victories without him. 

Perhaps the most striking fact 
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in the study is the ever-changing 
personnel of command. Few 
victorious armies have ever suf- 
fered such persistent loss of high 
officers. After every battle dras- 
tic reorganization had to be 
made. Not all the new com- 
manders had demonstrated com- 
petence in their old posts. Some 
who had done well in lower posi- 
tions proved unequal to higher 
responsibilities. But most mea- 
sured up to the more arduous 
assignments and, in Freeman’s 
words, “it is as pleasant to see 
them advance in service and in 
fame as it is to hear of the good 
fortune of friends.”’ Lee was not 
entirely free to choose and pro- 
mote as he would. His subordi- 
nates had their favorites and 
their aversions. Davis had his. 
Congress sometimes refused to 
confirm. It is fascinating to 
study the considerations which 
underlay the advancement of 
this officer, the holding back of 
that. The circumstances consid- 
ered, the selections were made 
with excellent judgment and, 
though capable men met their 
death, the work went on as ef- 
ficiently as before. 


Or it went on thus till Chan- 
cellorsville. Then deterioration 
began. Jackson of course could 
not be replaced. But it was not 
merely Jackson. In this army, 
as in any, was so much and no 
more general officer material. 
After Chancellorsville the sup- 
ply was virtually exhausted and 
the commander had to find such 
replacements as he might. The 
Confederacy was too drained to 
afford other sources for him to 
draw from. 

The final volume of the study 
will trace the problems and the 
quality of the leadership from 
Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


G.G. 
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THIS IS LORENCE: A Narrative of the 
Reverend Laurence Sterne. By Lod- 
wick Hartley. The University of North 
Carolina Press. Pp. xii, 302. $3.00. 


It is with misgivings that we 
read Professor Hartley’s prefa- 
tory statement that he is “at- 
tempting not another biography 
of Sterne but an introduction to 
his life and works — a book light 
enough to do justice to the Shan- 
daic mood and to be acceptable 
to the palate of the lay reader, 
yet accurate enough to be of 
value to the student of the 
eighteenth century and of the 
English novel.” The misgivings 
grow when we read further, “My 
object has manifestly been to 
assimilate the material already 
discovered rather than to turn 
up new sources.” Here, we tell 
ourselves, is another of those 
volumes which spread misinfor- 
mation and lack solid worth. 


Our skepticism proves to be 
ill founded. Though the author 
makes only modest claims, he 
nevertheless brings to his book 
careful study, acquaintance with 
eighteenth century backgrounds, 
ability to understand motives, 
balance of judgment, and agree- 
able style. The result is a vol- 
ume which admirably accom- 
plishes his purpose; it really in- 
troduces us to Sterne. It does 
exhibit, however, one technical 
fault which, if acceptable to the 
lay palate, is wormwood to the 
scholastic tongue. Again and 
again it mentions the month and 
day of an occurrence, but sends 
the reader to search the twenty 
preceding pages if he would 
know the year. 


The title is taken from a label 
attached by Sterne to a carica- 
ture he drew of himself in a 
copy book at school. That quirk- 
ish visage is even more appro- 
priate than the phrase. It leers 
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at us from every page and from 
most of the conduct of its au- 
thor. A person more freakish 
than Lorence never rollicked 
through life nor  cavorted 
through a book. His extremes 
of emotion — hilarious, lachry- 
mose, bawdy, unpredictable — 
make him as genuine an exem- 
plar of sensibility as ever drew 
breath. 


His life was an erratic one. 
The son of an army officer from 
Yorkshire, he was born in Ire- 
land, changed his boyhood habi- 
tats with his father’s changing 
assignments to duty, as a poor 
relation of Uncle Richard went 
to school, graduated from Cam- 
bridge, suffered hemorrhages of 
the lungs, entered the ministry, 
obtained a Yorkshire parish, 
married a clergyman’s daughter 
supposed to have money but 
having a_ disposition instead, 
hobnobbed with gentry and 
wastrels, wrote the opening 
books of Tristram Shandy, made 
triumphant visits to London, 
traveled on the continent for his 
health, worshipped his daughter, 
intrigued recklessly with women 
of varying intellectuality and 
reputation, delighted or shocked 
everybody who knew or read 
him, and died with his financial 
and literary affairs in a state 
sadly muddled. 


All this Professor Hartley 
traces, nothing extenuating and 
setting down naught in malice 
though possibly a little in mis- 
chief. He makes it clear that, to 
whatever Sterne might he false, 
he was true to his consummate 
art. Less emphatically stated, 
though inherent in the account, 
is the undeniable fact that 
Sterne, with his genius and his 
neuroses, has more points of con- 
tact with the world of our day 
than almost any other man of 
his century. G. G. 


The Personalist 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. Translated by F. J. Sheed. Pp. 
xx, 354. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
$3.00. 


There come men in history oc- 
casionally great enough to turn 
the direction of civilization and 
to make the succeeding centuries 
their debtors. Such a character 
was St Augustine. Neither was 
he altogether a man of one idea, 
for there are two contrasting 
standpoints in the Augustinian 
temperament, each of which was 
important in his work and in- 
fluence. In the Confessions we 
have the mystic and the source 
of much of that mysticism that 
later inspired the Franciscans, 
the Reformers, and the Method- 
ists. In contrast to this was his 
City of God, dialectical, institu- 
tional, and dogmatic, very much 
of this world, which became the 
basis of later institutionalism 
and dogmatic theology, the 
church of Gregory the Great and 
the Institutes of Calvin. 

The Confessions were the ex- 
pressions of his young life and 
the new-found and intoxicating 
liberty which came with his re- 
lease from Manicheism and pa- 
ganism. It is still one of the 
world’s best books of devotion. 
To have this work in beautiful 
format, and in modern transla- 
tion, is therefore a matter of 
high importance, and Mr Sheed 
has done his work well. The 
printing and arrangement are 
such as to make the book more 
easily read, but the managing of 
the table of contents usually 
placed in illegible small print at 
the head of the various sections 
is here given in such a way as to 
reveal the complete contents at 
a glance, in addition to the usual 
appearance at the beginning of 
the thirteen “books.” 


Translator and printer are to 
be commended, and the public 
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congratulated on access to this 
literary treasure in readable 
form. Re Be 


FREDERICK BOHN FISHER: World 
Citizen. By Welthy Honsingen Fisher. 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
xiv, 257. 


There was never quite the des- 
perate need for understanding 
between Occident and Orient as 
that which faces the world to- 
day. It seems to be left to cer- 
tain unusual and outstanding 
characters on both sides to seek 
that readjustment of ideas which 
must come if the world of to- 
morrow is to know the meaning 
of peace. One of these charac- 
ters who was outstanding be- 
cause his sympathies were inter- 
national and inter-racial, was 
Frederick Bohn Fisher. He 
was distinctly a pioneer, walk- 
ing boldly and without hesita- 
tion the way of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation where 
more timid souls feared to 
tread. And there is no doubt 
in the mind of the present re- 
viewer that Bishop Fisher will 
be justified of time. He is cer- 
tain to be one of the fore-run- 
ners of what will become an 
important movement. 

The story of his life and activ- 
ity is told by his widow, but told 
with fascinating skill and de- 
tachment, which give it an inter- 
est far beyond the circle of Fish- 
er’s friendships and acquaint- 
ances. RoE. 


MACHIAVELLI. Edited by Count Carlo 
Sforza. The Living Thoughts Library. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Pp. 161. $1.00. 


That The Living Thoughts Li- 
brary should add to the attempts 
to make Machiavelli known to an 
age which bears many striking 
resemblances to his own, testifies 
’ to something within the ideas 
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of the Italian that persists. On 
this occasion, the one who speaks 
for Machiavelli is a fellow coun- 
tryman. It is Count Carlo Sforza, 
at one time a refugee from Fas- 
cist Italy, resident in the United 
States and who since the fall of 
Mussolini has been made a part 
of the Italian coalition govern- 
ment. 


Count Sforza undertakes to 
view the world through the eyes 
of Machiavelli. He betrays a 
Bergsonian “sympathy” with his 
older countryman which sug- 
gests “knowledge of” rather 
than “knowledge about.” This 
helps to explain the portrait 
which the Count produces, al- 
though he might contend that 
the product is a picture. Ac- 
cording to the charming and 
brilliant introduction contrib- 
uted by the Count and compris- 
ing only about twenty pages, 
Machiavelli appears as one of 
the pillars of the Modern Age. 
This representation at first is 
made clear by putting Machia- 
velli in contrast with his Domin- 
ican Friar contemporary and fel- 
low citizen, Savonarola. Both 
Savonarola and Machiavelli were 
aware that something extraordi- 
nary was needed to rescue deca- 
dent Italy from collapse. Ac- 
cording to Count Sforza, ‘“Sav- 
onarola still thought it was nec- 
essary to strengthen the institu- 
tion which had existed from the 
faraway dawn of the Middle 
Ages,” (5), while ‘Machiavelli 
alone understood that it was nec- 
essary to rebuild from the 
ground up” (6). As a founder 
of Modern Europe, therefore, the 
Count credits Machiavelli with 
rejecting scholasticism (7) ; and 
with conceiving the foundations 
of the State to be neither moral 
nor religious, but political. “He 
is the first European to state the 
need of nations for an inde- 
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pendent life,” (8); “he reiter- 
ates ... the necessity for free- 
dom,” (12); and he “remains 
one of the apostles of the idea 
of liberty” (18). 

Attention should be called to 
the fact, also, that Count Sforza 
reverses the commonly accepted 
order which ascribes first place 
to The Prince. It is incorrect to 
form an opinion of Machiavelli 
upon the basis of this “whim” 
of the Florentine author and 
then to proceed to apply that 
opinion to the remainder of his 
works. On the other hand, quite 
the reverse should be practiced. 
By all means the major opus of 
Machiavelli is Discourses on the 
First Ten Books of Titus Livius. 
The author devoted fourteen 
years to this work while The 
Prince was the product of three 
years or less. The Prince is de- 
scribed, by the Count, as “an off- 
hour product, offered on a sgal- 
ver” (15), and should be re- 
garded as ideas already found 
distributed throughout The Dis- 
courses, expanded, intensified, 
and collected to form a single 
piece. In Count Sforza’s arrange- 
ment of materials in this volume, 
he follows out this notion by dis- 
tributing portions of The Prince 
at what he thinks are appropri- 
ate places in The Discourses. 


Approximately one third of the 
volume is devoted to the publi- 
cation of Machiavelli’s private 
letters. These, of course, supply 
a point of view different from 
what some have described as a 
thinker “of cold political power,” 
or as the founder of “power poli- 
tics.” Peering through his per- 
sonal correspondence is an inti- 
mation of an ambitious and dis- 
appointed human being: the vic- 
tim of political tension on the 
outside and of a bias for realism 
on the inside. Moreover, possi- 
bly the fact which affected our 


opinion of Machiavelli is that his 
thoughts portray an animality 
passing under the guise of civil- 
ized and cultured society and 
portrayed in such realistic colors 
and shades as to make man with- 
draw from viewing his own na- 
ture. It, also, helps to explain 
the holocaust into which civiliza- 
tion is now sinking. 

The thought value of this 
charming little volume far ex- 
ceeds its monetary value. 

PR: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MARSILIO 
FICINO. By Paul Oskar Kristeller. 
Translated into English by Virginia 
Conant. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. xiv, 441. $4.50. 


The name of Marsilio Ficino, 
the Florentine, is an important 
one in the history of Renais- 
sance Platonism. Translator of 
the writings of Plato and of the 
Neo-Platonists, it was he who, 
when twenty-nine years of age, 
was commissioned by Cosimo di 
Medici to organize the Floren- 
tine Platonic Academy in a villa 
at Careggi. His influence was 
extensive, for instance upon 
Bruno and Campanella, Cas- 
tiglione, Bembo, Tasso, d’Etap- 
les, Spenser and the Cambridge 
Platonists. Perhaps, it may not 
be wrong to suggest, he also 
helped to set in motion the 
stream of Platonic influence that 
culminated in the Copernican 
astronomy. The Philosophy of 
Marsilio Ficino, by Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, is the first work in 
the English language to deal 
with this important Renaissance 
scholar and Christian thinker. 
The writer brings to his subject 
a thorough knowledge of this 
source material, and his study 
is solid in scholarship. Origin- 
ally written in German, it was 
first translated into Italian. In 
an age when philosophy seems 
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more and more to be an esoteric 
manipulation of strange symbol- 
ism and an analysis of the rela- 
tion of words to sensation, it is 
an oddity to read in Ficino that 
“philosophy is the ascent of the 
Soul from lower to higher things 
and from darkness to light; its 
cause is the instinct of the divine 
mind .. . its end the possession 
of the highest good, its fruit at 
last the right guidance of men.” 
(quoted p. 303). Some will find 
the following quotation signifi- 
cant and worthy of recording: 
“O men, citizens of the celestial 
fatherland and habitants of the 
earth, let us at last free philoso- 
phy, the sacred gift of God, from 
impiety ... and let us redeem 
the sacred religion from detest- 
able ignorance as much as possi- 
ble.” (p. 321) 

The English translation of 
Virginia Conant is excellently 
done. W.L. 


Future Americans 

THE AMERICAN: The Making of a 
New Man. By James Truslow Adams. 
Charles Scribners Sons, New Yory. Pp. 
ix, 404. $3.00. 


James Truslow Adams traces 
the creation of the American 
spirit from its rise in colonial 
times down to the present. He 
does this with a penetrating 
grasp of the forces that have 
been at work since the beginning 
to determine what shall be the 
“American way of life.” Into 
the final result have gone the 
motivating forces of the Euro- 
pean migrations that have suc- 
cessfully sought the new land of 
hope, some for religious reasons, 
some for gain, some for escape 
from caste, and all for reasons 
of greater freedom. These mo- 
tives while primary and of great 
importance were not altogether 
determining, many others have 

entered in. The dangers they 
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faced and must needs overcome, 
the extent and ultimate opulence 
of the land, the premium on 
thrift, the distance from Europe, 
the threat of war, a thousand 
cross-currents that have gone to 
make up the cockiness and self- 
assurance of the American, are 
here set forth. 

Most of us have seen our his- 
tory from the standpoint of our 
grammar-school histories as a 
sort of glorified an uninter- 
rupted progress toward freedom, 
and the dark undercurrent of 
indecision, self-seeking, and 
graft, of intolerance and failure 
at justice, these have for the 
most part been withheld from us. 
There is here no new history but 
there is interpretation of events, 
interpretation that will be sur- 
prising to those who know only 
the surface history. There is 
sanity here as well as truth, 
however, and we rise from the 
reading with the feeling that 
progress has been made, and 
with a new confidence in the 
issues of democracy. 

The book is timely and heart- 
ening, in spite of a certain ver- 
bosity and repetitiousness. 

RAE 


Psychology and Hypnotism 

MAN AND HIS WORKS. By Edward 
Lee Thorndike. WHarvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1943. Pp. 212. 
$2.50. 


Here are some of the ripe con- 
clusions of a psychologist who 
has for many years devoted him- 
self to a study of the original 
nature of man and its modifica- 
tion by the learning process. 
Man and His Works is the title 
given to the William James Lec- 
tures for 1943, and in the early 
chapters is a restatement of the 
author’s previously published 
conclusions with some applica- 
tions to learning, language, gov- 
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ernment and law, punishment, 
and private and public welfare. 

The genetic basis for man’s 
achievement is provided by the 
genes. A great increase in intel- 
lectual capacity and the variety 
of manual, vocal, and intellectual 
play are the main genetic bases 
for man’s achievements. 

This native endowment is 
modified by learning in terms of 
situations and responses, repe- 
tition and reward. In human 
relations some situations are ac- 
counted for by the genes, while 
others must be learned. How to 
use the genes provided by na- 
ture so as to bring about an 
increase in goodwill is the goal 
of learning. 

Two chapters are devoted to 
the psychology of language, in 
which the various out-moded 
theories of the origin of lan- 
guage are discussed, and the 
author’s own theory — the “bab- 
ble-luck” theory — added. This 
is the simple view that early 
man used certain sounds to indi- 
cate certain objects and states 
and that these came to be adopt- 
ed more and more widely be- 
cause of repetition, and other 
accidental circumstances. The 
chapter on the psychology of 
government, of rulers and ruled, 
contains many trenchant and 
pertinent statements which ap- 
ply to the present world situ- 
ation. The desire of men to rule 
themselves is very weak, and 
their interest in public affairs 
slight. National patriotism is a 
case of identification of ourselves 
with something to which we be- 
long in the double sense of mem- 
bership and_ proprietorship. 
Power in the hands of rulers 
tends toward aggrandizement 
and irresponsibility. 

Much of the material in the 
chapter on the psychology of 
punishment is based on the ex- 


perimental work of the author, 
and that of Yerkes, Coburn and 
Kuo, with animals. It refutes 
the orthodox view that punish- 
ment weakens connections be- 
tween situations and renewed 
responses. Rewards strengthen 
but punishment does not weaken 
the connection. The conclusion 
that punishment does not reform 
is applied to the punishment of 
nations. 

In the chapter on individual 
welfare a bill of specifications 
for the good life is drawn up. 
The causation of welfare is held 
to lie within (largely) men’s 
brains or minds, since through 
it we control and modify the 
environment, or adapt ourselves 
to it. 


An indication of the remark- 
able swing of psychology away 
from the environmentalist view 
is the conclusion that three- 
fourths of the variation of ab- 
stract intelligence is attribut- 
able to the genes with which we 
are born, and one-half of the 
variation in health, character 
and other abilities. The criti- 
cism that ninety-nine percent of 
welfare workers pay no atten- 
tion to the genes is well taken, 
but it should be said in their 
favor that they have accepted 
this position on the authority of 
recent psychology. 

In the concluding chapter on 
the welfare of communities, an- 
other bill of specifications is 
drawn up for communities. The 
results of this study have al- 
ready been published under the 
title of Your City. The greatest 
contribution toward causation 
in desirable community welfare 
is that of personal qualities of 
intellect, character and ideals of 
its citizens, a conclusion which 
might have been guessed, but 
which is given greater weight 
when supported by the evidence 
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of experimental studies. 
L.S. 


HYPNOTISM. By G. H. Estabrooks. E. 
P. Dutton, New York. Pp. 249. $2.50. 


Out of the cloud of charlatanry 
and exploitation Professor Esta- 
brooks rescues the plain scien- 
tific facts about hypnotism. The 
work is of special importance at 
this time because the stresses of 
our days lead so many persons 
to become the victims of all sorts 
of humbugs as they attempt to 
foresee the future or to secure 
some reassurances concerning 
those who are dying on the bat- 
tle front. The story is told with- 
out the usual academic verbiage 
and is easily understood by any- 
one of average intelligence. The 
author discusses the methods of 
inducing the hypnotic state, the 
uses and dangers of post-hypnotic 
and auto-suggestion, the basic 
nature of hypnotism, and its 
employment in medicine, crime, 
and warfare. One chapter is de- 
voted to Hitler as an arch hypno- 
tist of the time. 

Throughout the scientific dis- 
cussion of his theme Professor 
Estabrooks is unexceptionable in 
the positions he takes, and he 
speaks with both clarity and 
sanity. Our only quibble with 
him lies in portions of his philo- 
sophical explanation where it is 
so easy to assume a philosophi- 
cal dogma to be a scientific fact. 
He assumes without examina- 
tion that “the pleasure princi- 
ple” is the great quest of man 
(140), which would be all right 
if it were true. Having made 
this assumption he is soon faced 
with the dilemma of two types 
of pleasure. We learn that some- 
times one suffers physically in 
order to achieve another kind of 
pleasure. This fact leaves him 
in a logical impasse because he 
has grounded his psychology in 
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materialism. He controverts his 
own “pleasure principle’ here 
and there through the discus- 
sion. Suffering for an ideal is 
also held to be an example of the 
same principle. We are faintly 
reminded of the reported state- 
ment of another hedonist, Epi- 
curus, who declared that ‘one 
can be happy though on the 
rack.” Obviously this kind of 
pleasure is a contradiction of 
the other kind and involves the 
matter of moral character. 

While the author classes to- 
gether all pleasure principles it 
is apparent that only the latter, 
the ideal type of pleasure that 
really determines the personal- 
ity. Other inconsistencies ap- 
pear, such as the confession that 
some people cannot be hypno- 
tized, and the other that with a 
skilful operator who knows what 
he is about “we will fall under 
his spell.” This deterministic 
outlook is based in that material- 
istic ideology which can talk 
about personality as a “brain 
plate.” 

There is one emphasis we can 
applaud, and that is his recog- 
nition of the place that emotion 
bears to the whole problem of 
world peace and reconstruction, 
for in the emotions lies the possi- 
bility of wide-spread and mutual 
understandings. 

Hypnotism is a book that 
should be read and owned by 
everyone who demands a clear 
exposition of the subject. 

ef Ree) he 


History and Civilization 

THE HERO IN HISTORY: A Study in 
Limitation and Possibility. By Sidney 
Hook. The John Day Co., New York. 
Pp xivi27/3o092.50: 


The present moment witnesses 
a trend toward a new interest 
in the philosophy of history. 
Under the spell of Spencerian 
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and Physiocratic determinism 
there has been an over-simplifi- 
cation of the problems involved. 
We have been quite sure that 
events in history were the re- 
sults of economic processes and 
there was nothing that could be 
done about it. So there has been 
a long lapse in the attempts to 
arrive at a solution of the his- 
toric problem. Now we are 
again beginning to ask what 
makes the wheels go ’round, and 
the answers to our questions are 
for the most part those that have 
been a long time formulated, 
such as the economic, or the less 
popular determinism of the Di- 
vine Will, or the work of the 
Hero, as in Carlyle. Since the 
present day seems to some at 
least as having neither heroes, 
God, nor economics, it looks as 
if there might be a new consid- 
eration of the meaning and force 
of history. 


Sidney Hook has made a real 
approach to the problem as it 
presents itself at present by ex- 
amining the various doctrines of 
the past in the light of the great 
events now taking place. His 
discussion will bring comfort to 
those who still entertain hopes 
of democracy and feel that man 
is not necessarily determined in 
his political and social action by 
the food supply, by the dictator, 
or by his lower and selfish in- 
terests. Under the spur of care- 
less thinking many find it diffi- 
cult to realize that the tempo- 
rary cession of power as an act 
of popular will in the effort to 
meet a great emergency differs 
in any respect from a permanent 
dictatorship. Others look upon 
democracy as freedom for them- 
selves to be had at the expense 
of others. Still others interpret 
democracy as a good time to be 
had by everybody without work 
or obligation. So there is great 


need for a clearing of definitions, 
and an interpretation of pres- 
ent events. This Dr Hook has 
done in an admirable way, lay- 
ing a sort of prolegomena to a 
completer study of the situation. 
Be 


THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND 
DECAY: An Essay on History. By 
Brooks Adams. With an introduction 
by Charles Beard. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. Pp. xi, 349. $3.50. 


The reprint of Brooks Adams’ 
The Law of Civilization and De- 
cay is of special interest at the 
present time because of the in- 
ternational situation and _ be- 
cause of the interest aroused in 
the cyclic theory of history by 
Spengler’s Declineof theWest. Of 
equal importance with the origi- 
nal document perhaps is the fifty 
page introduction by Charles 
A. Beard who has had access to 
the correspondence and journals 
both of Brooks Adams and his 
brother Henry, and is thereby 
able to trace for us something of 
the development of the book 
through its English, American 
and French editions, in the mind 
of the author and to show us 
how he may have been influenced 
by the comments of Henry. 
Henry seems to have united a 
certain persistent loyalty to his 
brother, with a desire to be 
entirely dissociated in the public 
thought from Brooks’ radical- 
ism. The relation of Brooks to 
the Free Silver campaign is 
touched upon and the general 
attitude of the Adams family in 
American history. 


The Law of Civilization and 
Decay, written in 1895, was 
among the first by American 
historians which had to do with 
the theory or philosophy of his- 
tory. There can be little doubt 
that the form taken was much 
influenced by the state of pes- 
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simism of Adams’ own soul, a 
state whjch eminently fitted a 
scion of the Adams stock. When 
he was feeling about for a title, 
his wife Evelyn suggested that 
The Path to Hell — A Story 
Book would be appropriate to 
the subject-matter, but Brooks 
thought it seemed to promise too 
much. “How can I assure my 
readers that I will show them 
anything so good as a path to 
‘Hell’ ?” 

Brooks brought out the volume 
in England first because he felt 
that the state of public feeling in 
America would condemn it to 
oblivion and that it would be 
more kindly received abroad, but 
as a matter of fact while the 
English reception of the book 
was disappointing, that of the 
American public was highly 
gratifying. The attempt of the 
author to discover a “law” of 
history was bound, even as the 
later one of Spengler, to fail 
from sparsity of examples, from 
ignorance of all the factors pres- 
ent in the formation of historical 
action, and in the absence of 
control of conditions, like the 
controlled experiments of sci- 
ence to determine what the se- 
quence of events would invari- 
ably be. Without these it would 
be impossible to determine what 
the “law” of civilization and 
decay would be. Given a violent 
case of pessimism concerning 
human political action, and fo- 
cussing upon the dark side of 
human affairs with the constant 
defeats and frustrations that 
stand between man’s social 
achievements and his dreams of 
what those achievements should 
be, there is almost no other out- 
come except a resort to the cyclic 
theory of history. Rise seems 
surely to be followed by decay 
as one adventure in civilization 
achieves its high point and is 
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discovered inadequate to the 
satisfaction of the human spirit. 
This same human spirit forth- 
with starts out on a new experi- 
ment. To the pessimistic mind 
frustration marks the full mean- 
ing of human history. It takes 
faith in human destiny to be- 
lieve anything else. 

Brooks Adams was moved as 
much perhaps by his dissatis- 
faction with society in general, 
and like the other Adams’s, with 
American society in particular, 
which was in his time obsessed 
by the Darwinian - Spencerian 
construct of a happy evolution in 
which all things from day to day 
were growing better and better. 
It was the false note in this gos- 
pel which rightly aroused his 
ire, and a note for which we are 
now desperately paying on the 
battlefields of the world, for it 
must be held as the philosophi- 
cal source of American complac- 
ency in the face of tragic histori- 
cal tendencies. The refuge from 
such meliorism does not however 
lie along the line of the cyclic 
theory of history. Such a refuge 
is like that of the fabled ostrich 
that buries its head in the sands 
as an escape device. Even in 
personal experience recurrent 
events never come back with ex- 
actly the same meanings and 
force because in the meantime 
something has happened to the 
individual. He sees the present 
experience in the light of the 
past. A repeated experience can- 
not be the same experience. 

Consequently the famous eight 
propositions which Adams ad- 
vances to substantiate his theory 
that human society oscillates be- 
tween barbarism and civilization 
are as vague and as doctrinaire 
as the words of one whose theor- 
ies he would have opposed, the 
famous Spencerian definition of 
evolution as “an integration of 
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matter and concomitant dissipa- 
tion of motion; during which the 
matter passes from an indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity,” 
through countless differentia- 
tions and integrations, 7.e., evo- 
lution is evolution. The present 
state of mind refuses to be be- 
guiled by such vaguenesses of 
dialectic and for that reason it 
is not likely to be impressed with 
the cyclic view of history either 
at the hands of Oswald Spengler 
or of Brooks Adams. 
R.T.F. 


THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS. By AI- 
fred Noyes. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. Pp. 171. $2.00. 


Although much of the ground 
covered by this book has been 
covered many times over by 
many an author writing in the 
same vein, still the personality 
of Alfred Noyes, as reflected in 
every page of this interesting 
volume, makes it an exceptional 
treatise on the problem of our 
times. 

The author is definitely anti- 
totalitarian, as most of us are; 
but at the same time, while he 
sees every aspect of the wicked 
thing that the enemy has thrust 
upon the world, still he is not 
blind to the shortcomings of 
democratic parliamentarianism, 
which left us unarmed and unde- 
cided at the moment when the 
present crisis burst upon the 
world. 

The book deals boldly and 
courageously with the tremend- 
ous problem of the collapse of 
values, moral, political, religious 
and artistic of our times, and 
draws up a scorching indict- 
ment against all those pundits 
of art, literature, and even the 
priceless privileges of our free 
and democratic life. They just 
as much as the enemy have 


brought us to the edge of the 
abyss. There is sound judgment, 
cold logic, and human under- 
standing in a volume that only a 
poet could write in times like 
these. Unless the great eternal 
values are again reinstated on 
the European continent, and 
made to act as the foundation of 
the new world that is to come, 
our struggles will fall short of 
their goal. Alfred Noyes has 
written a bold, exciting, and mili- 
tant book. And the beauty of it 
is that it is fresh today as it was 
the day he wrote it, earlier in 
the war. A. Th. P. 


ORIGIN LEGEND OF THE NAVAHO 
FLINTWAY. By Father Berard Haile. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Pp. 319. $3.00. 


The depth of life and the flow 
of culture of most primitive peo- 
ples have never been completely 
fathomed. This applies to the 
Navaho. But Father Haile has 
taken us a few steps farther to- 
ward a better understanding by 
his extensive residence, study 
and research among the Navaho. 
His effort was directed toward 
understanding the Navaho Leg- 
ends and language. Years of 
continuous face-to-face contact 
with them have given him a par- 
ticularly intimate knowledge of 
Navaho language and literature. 
Space does not permit use of il- 
lustrative excerpts of numerous 
passages from rituals, cemeron- 
ies and supporting legends. 

He uses the Navaho terminol- 
ogy, “Chantway,” to cover both 
major and minor ceremonies 
such as Blessingway, Feather- 
way, Beadway, etc.; Navaho 
Windway, Waterway and many 
others make up the catalogue. 
Flintway chants come under this 
heading. Naming these as ways 
is according to our translation 
of Navaho meaning. The Flint- 
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way ceremonial seems to be es- 
sential or at least to excel any- 
thing in a chantway, which it in 
itself can accomplish. Father 
Haile classified Navaho cere- 
monials into major and minor 
categories, which is merely our 
way of evaluating them, but to 
the Navaho there is no difference 
in the ultimate importance of 
one chantway over another. 

The Navaho postulates a sup- 
porting legend as a basis for 
every chantway. And in the 
author’s efforts to give the var- 
ious versions of chantway ritu- 
als in the Navaho tongue with an 
English translation, he has made 
the book serviceable both to the 
student of Navaho language and 
the content of the legends which 
support or give form and mean- 
ing to the numerous chants in 
Navaho ceremonial life and also 
to supply the non-technically 
trained reader in English the 
flavor of the religious, ceremon- 
ial and social life. In this re- 
spect, then, the book is valuable 
both to the scholar and to the 
layman. 


While one may not care to read 
the extensive texts of Flintways 
in translation, unless, perchance 
he be a student of mythology and 
primitive ceremony, any person 
of sufficient training in dealing 
with social phenomena as ritual 
and ceremony will find its perusal 
profitable. The rather extended 
introduction and notes in them- 
selves which occupy nearly a 
third of the book is worth the 
time of any one interested in 
Navaho life. If one wishes to 
take time to read in addition the 
entire legends he will be well re- 
paid by gaining insight into the 
spirit of primitive. ceremonial 
life. He gives the Navaho text 
and its translation in parallel 
columns which enables one who 
is expert in Navaho language a 
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basis of comparison. 

Father Haile in transcribing 
the text used the orthography 
which is generally accepted for 
Athapaskan languages. This is 
explained in a few pages on the 
alphabet used, and another chap- 
ter containing more than forty 
pages and copious notes on flint- 
ways which constitute the most 
important part of his contribu- 
tion. The printing, though clear 
in type, contains many typo- 
graphical errors which prevent 
rapid reading and sometimes 
obscure the intended meaning. 
The book is well worthy of schol- 
arly attention. 

A. O. Bowden. 


The English Novel and Poetry 


CAVALCADE OF THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL: From Elizabeth to George 
VI. By Edward Wagenknecht. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. Pp. xx, 646. 
$2.90. 


In a number of able volumes 
interpreting art and artists Pro- 
fessor Wagenknecht has pro- 
ceeded on the theory that “‘Liter- 
ary history is not an organism.” 
We should therefore hardly ex- 
pect the present work to rival 
those studies of the novel which 
make either political and histori- 
cal backgrounds or the intrica- 
cies of technique the focus of 
attention. These things are not 
here neglected. Perhaps no es- 
sential matter connected with 
them fails to have notice. But 
they are secondary, not primary. 

They are secondary because 
the emphasis is on the novelists 
rather than the novel. In this 
respect, too, it must be said that 
there is no undue bounding of 
scholastic ken. From the study 
one may glean a very good his- 
tory of the English novel. But 
Professor Wagenknecht regards 
the reading of a book as “an act 
of communion between myself 
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and the man who wrote it.” 
Hence his endeavor is, in a 
phrase of Barrett Wendell’s, to 
“set forth the man... as that 
man saw himself, and to explain 
him on his own terms.” 

The study of the figures in the 
vast cavalcade of fiction is both 
competent and illuminating. To 
begin with, Professor Wagen- 
knecht has devoted much time 
and thought to the subject. Each 
writer is presented with a ful- 
ness and balance which shows 
that he is not approached in a 
perfunctory way. A 48- page 
bibliography attests to the pains- 
taking care of the writer — and 
places resources for investiga- 
tion at the disposal of the reader. 
But more importantly, Professor 
Wagenknecht brings to each 
study sympathy, freshness, and 
discernment. Much of what he 
says has, of course, also been 
said by others. But much is in 
the way of original observation 
or deduction, and in a surprising 
number of these instances the 
conclusion seems valid. 


Though many minor writers 
are presented, a reader is some- 
what surprised that such novel- 
ists as Galt, Ainsworth, Borrow, 
Blackmore, and Shorthouse in 
the nineteenth century and a 
still more numerous host — in- 
cluding E. M. Forster, Aldous 
Huxley, Storm Jameson, and 
Sheila Kaye - Smith — find no 
place in the main text. Propor- 
tion and progress are better 
maintained doubtless through 
these exclusions, and compensa- 
tion is to some extent made in 
the annotated list supplied in an 
appendix. But with so many 
prominent novelists left out of 
the most recent part of the caval- 
cade, it is surprising to find the 
last chapter devoted to Walter 
de la Mare, who to most of us 
seems primarily a poet. 
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All in all, this study of the 
English novelists is balanced, 
stimulating, and informative. It 
takes its place among the indis- 
pensible works in its field. 

G.G. 


WALT WHITMAN, AN AMERICAN: 
A Study in Biography. By Henry 
Seidel Canby. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Pp. ix, 381. $3.75. 


For many years Canby has 
rated among the sanest and most 
informing of American critics. 
For many years Whitman has 
bulked larger and larger among 
American poets. The volume 
under review engages this criti- 
cal judgment in the interpreta- 
tion of this poetic force. 

The result is a notably satis- 
fying book. Whitman is followed 
from his cradle to his grave, 
back into his ancestry, and out 
into his environment for the sub- 
jective promptings and the ob- 
jective influences which shaped 
him into what he was. Every- 
thing is considered dispassion- 
ately, judiciously, and as thor- 
oughly as either known facts or 
reasonable supposition will al- 
low. To ascertained facts the 
book adds few. It is not a search 
for new materials, but an ap- 
praisal on the basis of materials 
preceding investigators have as- 
sembled. 

It is particularly attentive to 
the social implications of Whit- 
man’s work. These are impor- 
tant because Walt set out to 
become the symbol and mouth- 
piece of democracy in a new 
world. They are important be- 
cause he formed his ideas in an 
era of vital if turbulent growth, 
that between the Mexican and 
Civil Wars. They are important 
because democracy today is sub- 
jected to drastic requestioning, 
with the future of humanity 
hanging on the answers. Was 
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Walt in the wrong or was he the 
prophet of what the ages here- 
after will be? 

In one respect, certainly, his 
vision was less clear than it 
should have been. He was rela- 
tively heedless of the social and 
economic inequities of the era, 
especially of the post -bellum 
years. Nearly all other authors 
of the time shared this blind- 
ness, but then the other authors 
are not hailed as prophets. We 
must regret that Canby largely 
ignores this shortcoming of 
Walt’s. 

We may have mild doubts 
about his conclusions on certain 
other topics. The playing down 
of the New Orleans experience 
is in line with the reaction 
against the one-time tendency to 
play it up overmuch. But has 
the corrective gone too far and 
will scholarship hereafter render 
a verdict for the happy medium? 
Most of the arguments about the 
motivation of Whitman’s utter- 
ances on sex sound somewhat 
hypothetical. And the surmise 
that Whitman begot children 
during the years at Washington 
leaves unanswered Canby’s own 
question: Why then through the 
rest of his life did he completely 
or almost completely neglect 
them? 

All in all, however, the book 
is a mature interpretation of 
Whitman. Its virtues are many. 
Excellent distinctions are drawn, 
as that between Emerson’s em- 
bodiment of the New England 
tradition that leadership must 
rest in a small enlightened class 
and Whitman’s robust confidence 
in the rank and file. Shifts in 
emphasis are made, as that to 
greater recognition of journal- 
ism and practical politics in the 
the development of Whitman’s 
views. Misconceptions are 
cleared away, as that of Whit- 
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man’s being unfalteringly opti- 
mistic and that of his closeness 
to ordinary folk prior to the 
hospital experience. Needed (if 
not pioneer) service is rendered 
in the analysis of the evolution- 
ary stages represented by suc- 
cessive editions and in the dem- 
onstration that, with all his 
faults and blunders, Whitman 
found his way to genuine art. 
And never is consciousness lost 
that Whitman has come to be 
regarded, perhaps of right, as 
most fully and surely embodying 
the democratic American ideal. 
Two matters of detail call for 
remark if not for rebuke. The 
first is the incompleteness of the 
index. If the reader wishes to 
turn again to Lowell’s opinion of 
Walt or to Whitman’s account 
of the interview with Poe, he 
must search the text itself, not 
the fine print which follows it. 
If he is disposed to collate what 
is said about Bryant or Lincoln 
or Bayard Taylor, he must con- 
tinue his search unguided after 
the index has led him part way. 
The other matter is the resort, 
at fairly frequent intervals, to 
the comma splice. Is this sheer 
carelessness? Or are the poor 
drudges who upbraid, exhort, 
and red-ink freshman to assume, 
when shamed and betrayed in so 
eminent a quarter, that they are 
not upholding standards but 
wasting labor in a lost cause? 


G.G. 


LONELY APPLES. By Gertie Stewart 
Phillips. The Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas, Texas. Pp. xi, 100. $1.50. 

WITH TROPE AND MELODY: Leg- 
endary Lyrics and Other Poems. By 
Herman Eugene Kittredge. Banner 
Press, Emory University. Pp. 112. 
$2.00. 


Miss Phillips (Mrs. Harry C. 
Howard) is adept in poetic swal- 
low flights. She has a variety of 
themes which do not call for 
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elaborate treatment, and she pre- 
sents them with integrity of 
mood and spare, appropriate, 
and at time felicitous phrasing 
Dr. Kittredge is more gor- 
geously imaginative and sonor- 
ously tongued. Greater repres- 
sion would prevent him from 
spoiling many of his effects. 
Though he commands trope and 
melody, his dependence upon 
Poe, whose stanzas he modifies 
and whose phrasing he repeat- 
edly echoes, invites comparison 
as dangerous as it is constant. 
G. G. 


A PROPHET AND A PILGRIM. By 
Herbert W. Schneider and George Law- 
ton. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1942. Pp. xviii, 589. $5.00. 


The sub-title carries this in- 
scription: “Being the Incredible 
History of Thomas Lake Harris 
and Laurence Oliphant; Their 
Sexual Mysticisms and Utopian 
Communities Amply Documented 
to Confound the Skeptic.”” With 
tantalizing good humor mixed 
with non-committal presenta- 
tion, the biographers have shared 
an amazing fund of source ma- 
terial about these two men. The 
Introduction says: “We have 
told the whole truth, but our- 
selves scarcely know how much 
of the story to believe. All we 
know is that no one could believe 
it all, and hardly anyone will 
know why he draws the line 
where he does.” This seems to be 
a confession that the authors 
did not wish to risk explanation 
and interpretation, and the effect 
is to leave the reader with the 


sense of dealing with only a half- 
written work. At any rate, they 
keep their word that the real 
progress of the account cannot 
be apprehended without reading 
the numerous, and often long, 
letters which are inserted abrupt- 
ly into the narrative. 

There is provided in this schol- 
arly work the primary data for 
a thorough investigation, with 
psychological methods, of two 
religious personalities, one of 
whom had caught the attention 
of William James. Indeed, Har- 
ris was well known in the Swed- 
enborgian circles associated with 
the James family. The materials 
are intrinsically fascinating. 
The inner religious struggles of 
the principals, their methods of 
religious living, the clash of their 
personalities, their relations to 
community life, and their re- 
spective types of mysticism are 
amply illustrated in the quoted 
writings of each. But the key to 
the correct psychological inter- 
pretation of the men is not obvi- 
ous. Such a task could only be 
performed by one who combined 
an enormous fund of cultural in- 
formation and psychological eru- 
dition. This makes it all the more 
regrettable that the authors did 
not risk the task themselves, for 
it is difficult to imagine anyone 
better equipped for the under- 
taking than Dr. Schneider. 

These comments do not detract 
in the reviewer’s mind from the 
really interesting story which 
unfolds through over five hun- 
dred pages. W.G.M. 
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You Are the Adventure. Boone. 

“The Books Were Opened” 

The Judgment of the Nations. Dawson. 

Ethics and Zsthetics : 
The Principles of Christian Ethics. Knudson. New Bearings in Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism. Heyl. The Aesthetic Process. Morris. 

Religion in Life 
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tural Life. Sorokin. 

“Tao Sides to Every Question” 

Man: Real and Ideal. Conklin. 

Learning at Large ; 

: A Professor at Large. Duggan. Fourscore Years: An Autobiography. Coulton. 

Typically American 
From Wilderness to Empire. Cleland. 

A Sign in the East 
Asia Unbound: A Pattern for Freedom in the Far East. Greenbie. 

An Inexhaustible Fountain 
The Fortunes of Falstaff. Wilson. 

Writing for the Literary Consumer 
The ge Over Your Shoulder: A Handbook for Writers of English Prose. Graves and 
Hodge. 

American Poetic Art —Homegrown or Classical? _ : 

The American Way of Poetry. Wells. Return to the Fountains: Some Classical Sources of 
American Criticism. Pritchard. 


The Household of a Student of Society 
The Innocents oe A Memoir of Thorsten Veblen and Some Others. Duffus. 
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a From Invincible Mountains: War Sonnets and Other Poems. Leitch. The Earliest English 
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Not only is a sense of humor when lacking a distortion of 
human personality, but the capacity of laughter and particularly 
laughter at one’s self, The Editor believes is the rung of the ladder 
at which personality is achieved. 


Those who have no disposition to quarrel about terms, will 
relish John Wright Buckham’s lucid delineation of The Larger 
Logic. Dr. Buckham is professor emeritus of philosophy, Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


Readers of The Personalist always welcome the writing of 
Dr. Wilbur Long, School of Philosophy at The University of South- 
ern California. War-Mindedness and Totalitarianism distinguishes 
between the old to be discarded and the new to be embraced. 


Dr. Wendell Thomas, author and traveler, contributes Person- 
alism in Science and Democracy from Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 
His special training in physics adds significance. 


The present-day, typical approach to religion is illustrated in 
Dr. A. Campbell Garnett’s discussion of Religion and the Scientific 
Mind. Professor Garnett is at The University of Wisconsin. 


Although classed as “house-wife,” M. Whitcomb Hess, Athens, 
Ohio, is a philosopher in her own right. Readers of The Personalist 
will recall her numerous contributions. In this Number she takes 
issue with Mortimer J. Adler upon the qualities of a teacher of 
Democracy. 


The verse, This Living is contributed by Lulu Minerva Schultz. 


Dr. Joseph Remenyi is Professor of Comparative Literature, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio. In Cleverness in Literature 
Professor Remenyi defends the thesis that “the ultimate test of 
the place of cleverness in literature is its organic relationship to 
creativeness.” 
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